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Publisher s Foreword 



WHEN PAUL BROWN BEGAN ORGANIZING THE FABU- 
lous Cleveland Browns back in 1946, his first problem 
was to obtain a quarterback a "T" formation quarter 
back. Strangely enough, his choice was a young man 
who had only a smattering of *T* formation quarter- 
backing experience, and not a speck of professional 
football background. This was Otto Graham, who be 
came the first player to be signed by the Cleveland 
Browns. Today, it is this same Otto Graham who 
stands at the pinnacle of modern "T" formation quar- 
terbaddng. 

On what did Brown base his selection of Otto Gra 
ham? The astute Brown was sure of his nominee s 
exceptional ability to pass a football, and he was 
equally positive that Graham possessed the other phys 
ical and mental attributes for "T* formation quarter- 
backing. The tremendous success enjoyed by the 
Cleveland team under the same Otto Graham is testi 
mony of Brown s good judgement 

La his first seven years with the Browns, Graham 

t?tf 
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directed the high-geared Cleveland offense to a total 
of more than 2,500 points, the highest figure for such 
a span in the history of professional football. For one 
third of those points his passes alone were directly 
responsible. He threw 1,943 passes, completing 1,057 
of them for 17,049 yards and 137 touchdowns. His 
average passing gain per season of 2,436 yards is 
equivalent to 1.38 miles! 

Otto Graham was named the All- America Confer 
ence s "Most Valuable Player" in 1947 and shared the 
title in 1948 with Frankie Albert, the San Francisco 
ball-handling wizard. Graham was the choice as All- 
Pro Quarterback in 1948, 49, and 50. 

Following the Browns amazing accomplishments 
in the All-America Conference, the two professional 
leagues merged into the National Football League, and 
Graham s honors continued to mount in the face of the 
most intense competition in football annals. 

.The Browns* first game in the National Football 
League was played on September 16, 1950 against the 
perennially rugged Philadelphia Eagles. Veteran foot 
ball observers viewed the contest with skepticism and 
predicted the Browns would find a different calibre of 
competition in the older, established league. When 
the smoke of battle had drifted away, the Philadelphia 
Inquirer Best Performance Award was presented to 
the "freshman" quarterback, Otto Graham. 

On January 14, 1951, the first annual Pro Bowl game 
was played in Memorial Coliseum in Los Angeles. The 
pick of the two divisions of the league gathered there 
to compete in a game properly billed as "the greatest 
collection of football talent ever assembled on one 
viti 
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field/* Awards being a part of the fanfare, a George 
Halas Trophy was established to be presented each 
year to the athlete voted "Player of the Game." The 
first name to appear on this trophy was that of Otto 
Graham. 

The son of a high school bandmaster, Otto was born 
December 6, 1921, in Waukegan, III., an industrial 
city located on the shores of Lake Michigan near the 
Wisconsin state line. Folks there were still speaking 
of Jack Benny as their favorite son when Otto was 
gaining all-state high school honors in football and 
basketball, and competing in almost every other school 
sport. 

However, Otto may have replaced Benny as the first 
object of civic pride when he enrolled at Northwestern 
University and continued his all-around athletic ao 
complishments on a collegiate scale. He was to become 
an All-America performer in both football and basket 
ball, and it is to the latter sport that he attributes much 
of his success in mastering the intricacies of "T" forma 
tion ball-handling. 

Graham played college ball under coach Lynn 
Waldorf in single-wing offense. Although he was con 
sidered a triple threat, it was his passing that brought 
him recognition. His greatest day at Northwestern 
came against Michigan in 1943 when he completed 20 
of 29 passes. It was in that same season that Graham 
won the Chicago Tribune s traditional silver football 
trophy as the most valuable player in the powerful 
Western Conference. 

Otto holds the distinction of having played in the 
All-Star football classic in Chicago three times, and of 

ix 
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scoring the longest touchdown run ever recorded in 
an All-Star game. 

During the war Otto was a naval flyer and also 
learned a few of the fundamentals of the "T" forma 
tion from Ray Bray, the muscular Chicago Bear guard 
who was then a member of the Chapel Hill Pre-Flight 
School team. 

Otto comes from a musical family. He plays the 
violin, cornet, and French horn, and he recently re 
turned home to play with his three brothers in a band 
concert honoring his father. 

Although football and the insurance business take up 
most of his time, Otto manages to rate as a low 70 
golfer and an excellent swimmer. He lives with his 
wife and three swell kids in Bay Village, a suburb of 
Cleveland, and you may see him leaving the house in 
the autumn, like any young businessman, to go to his 
job, which in his case is that of being The *T* forma 
tion quarterback of football. 
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ONE 

Winning Football 

JDASICALLY, I VE WRITTEN THIS BOOK ABOUT THE FUN- 
damentals of "T" formation quarterbacking to show 
the general elements of the game surrounding the posi 
tion. But, before we touch on even the most simple 
fundamentals, I want to tell you about a very impor 
tant phase of the game the one that has made the 
Cleveland Browns a great, winning football team 
organization! 

Organization is the secret of success in any business, 
and that goes for football, the local drug store, or any 
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other you want to consider. More than anything else, 
the Cleveland Browns have compiled a sensational rec 
ord because they are highly organized. The secret of 
the Browns success is the fact that our coach, Paul 
Brown, is a phenomenal organizer. Sure, he s a tremen 
dous coach. But, over and above that, he leaves abso 
lutely nothing to chance. For instance, we are given 
notebooks before we start out every football year. 
These are loose-leaf notebooks and every page in them 
is blank when they re passed out. But, when the season 
is over, they are filled to the brim with Paul Brown s 
teachings. Everything we learn throughout the entire 
season is included in this notebook. At the end of the 
year he collects the books and keeps them. However, 
if a player leaves professional football to enter coach 
ing, his book is returned to him so that he may apply 
the same principles in his future assignments. 

Every week we re quizzed like so many schoolboys 
on the material we ve put into these notebooks. And 
we had better have the answers! The good players all 
respect this system and study their notebooks more 
diligently than they probably ever studied their school- 
work, 

I remember a few seasons ago the Browns acquired 
a collegiate passer who, in his senior year, had led the 
nation in throwing. Many people figured he would be 
a big help to the Browns. However, he wasn t suited to 
our organizational system, and when the first week s 
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tests came around, he was a miserable failure. The fol 
lowing Monday he was on his way a free agent. 

Paul Brown starts us out every fall with the basic 
fundamentals of the game. They are as elementary as 
those he taught his high school teams in Massilon, 
Ohio, many years ago. But we review them each fall 
on the premise that players have a tendency to forget 
them from year to year. It s like a refresher course, and 
every one of us is a better football player for it. 

As to our offensive pattern, Paul doesn t throw a lot 
of plays at us at any one time. Normally, he starts prac 
tice in early fall by giving us two running plays in the 
morning. We will work on these throughout that ses 
sion, running them over and over again so that our tim 
ing and execution are exactly right In the afternoon 
practice, he may give us two pass plays, and we will 
follow the same pattern, running them backward and 
forward until everyone has his job down to a science. 
We go over those plays until they are near perfection 
before we ever move on to another. 

Paul Brown has another theory about working his 
players that I heartily endorse. We never work a long 
time at any one session. He believes that after football 
players drill for an hour to an hour and a half, their 
mental equipment becomes weary and their ability to 
learn becomes dulled. Your learning processes defi 
nitely slow down when you get tired, and it only stands 
to reason that this applies to football as well as study- 

3 
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ing, teaching, or almost anything else. So, if you should 
stay on the practice field for as much as three hours, 
you are actually wasting about an hour and a half. 

When we go out on die field to practice, everything 
is quite systematic. We know exactly what we are 
going to accomplish each day and we get right at it 
The players get dressed on time, and then there is a 
squad meeting. Paul outlines the plans for the day to 
us, and you can be sure those plans are well formulated 
by his staff before he ever presents them to us. Then 
we go out on the field, and when we have completed 
the plans scheduled for the day, we are through. 

I believe sincerely that no team is more finely condi 
tioned than the Cleveland Browns. Our system is not 
complex, but it is complete. As soon as we take the 
field, we run through a routine warmup to get the feel 
of the ground. We tackle from one side and then from 
the other, and throw different kinds of blocks on each 
other. Once we have gotten the feel, we swing into 
calisthenics to make sure there will be no pulled mus 
cles. We receive quite a variety of calisthenics to make 
sure we loosen up all the muscles we will be using in 
practice or in games. Then we run a lot. Football is 
played on the legs and feet, like most any sport, so we 
run, run, and run. 

The Browns never team-scrimmage once the season 
starts. Coach Brown feels that many a team leaves its 
game on the practice scrimmage field. Several profes- 
4 
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sional teams are guilty of this, to my belief. In fact, the 
Browns seldom team-scrimmage more than three times 
before a season starts. We have plenty of dummy 
scrimmage, however, with the defense using dummies 
and offering half and three-quarter resistance. This 
gives the team the timing and polishing it needs for 
carrying out its assignments, without losing its com 
petitive edge. 

Paul Brown never allows us to drink water on the 
field. We manage to cadge a few drops from the 
sponges or the ice from the packs, but we never take a 
drink of water. I firmly believe that if you go out on a 
hot day, or almost any time when you are heated up, 
and gulp down some cold water, it s just like adding 
40 years to your age. You become lazy and groggy and 
it s an effort to move. It s a cinch to slow you down. So, 
if there s no water around, there s no temptation to get 
into it. Once you get accustomed to this, you don t even 
miss the water. 

Paul always wants his team to look sharp like a 
college squad, not like a bunch of old pros. He insists 
we give the game the old "college try" all the way. The 
whole appearance of the Browns is based on that 
theory. If the people in the stands see a player walk off 
the field instead of running off, they think he isn t try 
ing and lose confidence in him. However, if you dash 
on and off the field like you mean business, the specta 
tors catch the same enthusiasm and confidence. 
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Funny thing, the opposition gets a reaction too. One 
old-time opponent of ours once told me during die off 
season that he got tired just watching the Browns 
players charging on and off the field! 

When I was at Northwestern, I saw Bill DeCorre- 
vant, a great player, drag himself out of a pile after 
being tackled and stagger back into the huddle as if he 
were on his last legs. I was an eighteen-year-old sopho 
more and would bounce back up like a rubber ball and 
dash for the huddle. As a result, many people thought 
I hustled a lot more in the ball game than Bill did. Some 
even accused him of being lazy. Bill put just as much 
into the game as I did, but he just had a different 
manner which a lot of people misunderstood. 

I have mentioned a few of the techniques that have 
gone to make Paul Brown one of the greatest coaches 
in the history of football and that have made the 
Browns a winning team. However, analyze them 
closely and you will see they all bring you right back 
where we started organization! 



TWO 

Quarterback Mechanics 



AN THE NEXT FEW PAGES I M GOING TO ATTEMPT TO 

cover title basic fundamentals of almost every phase of 
**F* formation quarterbacking. I ll consider a number 
of things that I ve found to be important and pass on 
to you what I ve learned about what might be called 
the "mechanics of quarterbacking/ Let s start with the 
stance a quarterback assumes. 

STANCE 

Whena^T" formation quarterback takes his stance, 
his first requirement is oneTof 
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having^^ Theoretically, the 

f eeFsKould be spread so they are lined up with your 
arm pits, but you may find that you ll place yours a bit 
differently. Actually, most individuals are built differ 
ently, so there can be no set rule in this respect. The 
feet must be wide enough apart so that you can swing 
around on pivots and still maintain your balance. The 
distance they are apart also will be determined some 
what by how upright you can stand and still reach 
down to take the ball from the center. 

Your footwork in football can be compared to the 
footwork used in basketball. Anyone who plays basket 
ball well automatically develops good footwork, and 
the same applies to football. Learn the proper funda 
mentals, and then practice them until they become 
automatic. 

As to the position of the toes, the Cleveland Browns* 
quarterbacks usually line up with the toe of one foot 
even with the instep of the other. We also are taught to 
stand as close as possible to the center in order to 
minimize the chance of fumbles at the snap of the ball. 
Here again I would like to stress that each individual 
must be allowed the freedom of adjusting to his own 
preference. His feet should be as comfortable in place 
ment as he can make them. When you take your stance, 
be a lazy* quarterback. By that I mean you should be 
firm in your position but not tense. In fact, you should 
be as relaxed as possible without being loose or sloppy. 
8 
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Fortunately, we have a center on the Browns who has 
long legs. When he bends over the ball, I can stand 
almost straight up and down and still get the ball 
properly. If he had short legs I would be forced to 
bend over further to take the ball. The advantages of 
having a long-legged center like Frank Gatski are 
at least two-fold. First, by being able to stand up 
straighter when I am taking the ball, I do not get as 
tired. Second, it offers me an advantage in time. 

It may only mean a difference of a half second or so, 
but that split second can be very vital to your attack. 
If the center has short legs, then the "T" formation 
quarterback must bend over that much more to get the 
ball. That means the quarterback requires more time 
to straighten up and begin his turn to hand off or re 
treat to pass. That fraction of a second can mean a 
great deal to your backs in getting the jump on the 
opposition. In some cases it can be the difference be 
tween shaking a back into the open and having him 
jammed up at the line. 

Hips and Knees 

As for the hips, here again it becomes a matter of 
comfort. The physique of the quarterback and the 
length of legs of the center dictate how much the hips 
need to be dropped. The knees should be slightly bent, 
but noJLstrained. JugtJoilGQ^^ wJlHSe re 

minding you often. 
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Of course, your entire stance must be such that you 
maintain balance at all times. Your weight should be 
evenly distnbutedj^ that 

you can retain yomjbalanc^when movingjn any direc 
tion. 

Head and Body 

The quarterback s head should be up so he can take 
in te entoej^fensive alignment at all times. His body 
should be forward at a slight angle. A quick way to 
check this is to make sure your shoulders are approxi 
mately over the center s hips. Here again it becomes 
a matter of comfort. Just relax and have complete con 
fidence in your center s ability to snap the ball properly 
into your hands. You and he are the only ones involved 
in this part of the play. 

I haven t attempted to tell you which foot should be 
placed forward when assuming your stance; because 
that will depend on the individual plays, such as the 
strong side, counters, and various pass plays. You will 
learn that automatically with each play, and your prob 
lem then becomes one of practicing until it becomes 
second nature. 

Practice Procedure 

When I first started learning the "T" formation thor 
oughly, back in 1946, 1 used to practice spinning back 
and forth in my room for hours while a lot of my 
10 
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buddies were out having a good time* There s noth 
ing tricky about practicing the footwork, spinning, 
and handing-off that goes with "T" formation quarter- 
backing. It s just a matter of concentration and the will 
to work at it. To practice, just assume the various posi 
tions of the feet for different plays. Try all these posi 
tions just to get the feel of them. Visualize a play, 
assume position, and practice the spin required. 

Many people wonder why the Notre Dame quarter 
backs become so adept at handling the ball. There s no 
secret to it. Frank Leahy has them practicing their 
spins all winter hour after hour until they finally 
attain near perfection in the art of ball-handling. They 
put on gym shoes and work inside while most football 
players are considering that season their time off. 
That s what makes them effective, and there s no short 
cut for it. 

HANDS 

The use of the hands is one of the most contro 
versial elements of "T" formation quarterbacking. I 
have heard the point argued by the hour whether 
the quarterback should take the ball with the right 
hand^jppyJteJeft^ both hands up. 

Frankly, I differ from our own coaches on this point. 
^ hand up, 



but I prefgrjo take^ it with my left hand up. 

Incidentally, I would like Intake a moment off right 
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here to pay my sincere respects to Blanton Collier, our 
backfield coach with whom I work quite closely. He is 
a man in whom I have complete confidence and a tre 
mendous respect as one of the finest technical football 
men in the history of the game. The fact that I disagree 
with him on which hand should be up when taking the 
ball doesn t mean a thing. That s merely a matter of 
choice, and I prefer it my way. Other quarterbacks 
could prefer it his way and be just as correct as I am. 

Blanton was a high school coach in Paris, Kentucky, 
before the war. When Paul Brown was coaching the 
powerful Great Lakes Naval Station team during the 
war, he used to notice an ordinary seaman peering over 
the fence and writing down notes. It was a known fact 
that many navy gobs were alumni of Michigan and 
other schools on the Great Lakes schedule and they 
would take a lot of pride in pilfering some of the Lakes* 
secret plays to send home to the old team. Therefore, 
Brown sent two members of the shore patrol to pick up 
this suspicious character and bring him over for ques 
tioning. He told Paul that he was a high school coach 
who loved his football and he simply was trying to 
obtain some ideas from a great coach that he could put 
to use when he became a civilian again. 

The more Paul talked to him, the more he realized 
that here was a man who knew football. He ended up 
by inviting Blanton to come out and work with him on 
12 
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the coaching staff. When the war ended and Paul took 
over the building of the Browns, he brought Blanton 
with him as an assistant. He s never been sorry. Blan 
ton is an exceedingly hard and tireless worker. He is 
sincere, smart, and insists on perfection in his backs. 
He has taught me a great deal about "T" formation 
quarterbacking, which, as a result, I am able to pass 
along to you. 

My first experience with the "T" formation was 
strictly one of trial and error. When I went to Chapel 
Hill (North Carolina) Pre-Flight School in the navy, 
there were ten coaches on the staff, including Bear 
Bryant, who has gained national recognition since as 
coach of Kentucky, and Glen Killinger of West Chester 
(Pennsylvania) State Teachers. None of them was ac 
quainted with the "T" formation at that time. How 
ever, Ray Bray of the Chicago Bears was there and he 
gave us a few of the Bear plays. I was the quarterback 
who had to execute the "T," so everything I learned I 
just picked up on my own without anyone telling me 
what was right and wrong. That s when I first started 
to take the ball with my left hand up, and IVe just 
stuck with it. Maybe it started as a result of my base 
ball-playing days. The ordinary reaction in baseball is 
to catch the ball with the left hand and trap it with the 
right. 

is that ifjoujbave your rightjiand 
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up, the ball smacks in there and is ready to be passed 
immediately. HowevCT^jfJthjeJefit^and is up, the ball 
comes JQ_rgady^Qr-aJband^ofiF ? so jhere can t be too 
much wrong with that. And as far as I m concerned, I 
have to adjust the ball anyway before I can throw. I 
don t think it really makes any difference which hand 
is up but all quarterbacks on the same team should be 
required to take the ball the same way. Otherwise, the 
center must change the ball for each quarterback or 
the ball will come up at the wrong angle, and that 
means there s danger of a fumble. 

Last spring I helped install the "T" formation at the 
University of North Carolina. Their coaches taught 
that, in the "split-T," the quarterback should put both 
hands in the center s crotch and the point of the ball 
would come right up into them. Don Faurot teaches 
this in his original "spIit-T" formation at the University 
of Missouri. Their theory of having both hands up was 
that if the ball comes in with the point up, both hands 
dose over it and there s no change of the hands to 
either pass or hand off. Also, they believed that the 
quarterback could thus get away from the center more 
quickly. 

Personally, I don t recommend it, but as I mentioned 
previously, there s more than one way to get the job 
done. Let your quarterbacks make their own choice, 
but just make sure they all agree on the same method 
so they don t confuse the centers. 
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QUARTERBACK MECHANICS 
Fingers 

Keepj^ois^fiagefs spread^liuinotjense. I remember 
all too well that I once got careless about this and let 
my fingers droop. When the ball came booming up 
from our center, it almost broke my fingers! It only had 
to happen to me once and I have never let them droop 
since. 

Upper Hand 

How far you want to extend your hand into the cen 
ter s crotch depends on both the quarterback and the 
center. We usually figure it should be wrist deep. The 
elbows should be slightly bent Once again, you must 
be comfortable. And don t forget that either the right 
or left foot should be slightly forward, depending on 
the play. 

If you have trouble making connections with the 
center on the snap-back, have the center place your 
hands where he can reach them best with the ball. This 
gives you the best idea of where he needs your hands to 
be, and then you can work it out from there so it is 
comfortable for you too. Some centers twist the ball, 
some snap it up, some bring their elbows straight up 
and down in a lift. However, we have our centers 
swing the ball up in a natural arc. That seems to the 
Browns coaches the natural way for the centers to pass 
the ball. 
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QUARTERBACK MECHANICS 
Pressure of fhe Upper Hand 

This is very important for two reasons. First, if the 
quarterback has pressure on his hand against the cen 
ter s crotch, the center knows where the quarterback s 
hand is at all times and feels where he must place the 
ball. Secondly, it performs another similar function. On 
our second count I dip, which makes a spring out of my 
legs to pivot. When I dip, my hand goes forward. If 
I keep pressure on the center s crotch and he charges 
out quickly, my hand automatically follows him until 
I get the ball. 

Blanton can watch me in a practice session or game 
and tell me every move I make that is not entirely up 
to par. For instance, he can say to me, "pressure," and 
I know exactly what I need to be watching closer. Or 
he may call "watch your hands/ or "extend your 
fingers/ I know precisely what he means and correct it 
immediately before it causes a costly fumble. 

Lower Hand 

The lower hand is used to trap the ball on the snap- 
back. The fingers are spread and extended downward 
at about a 90-degree angle. Some quarterbacks put the 
bases of the thumbs together, while others place their 
wrists together. Our quarterbacks are taught to put 
their thumbs together firmly but not tightly enough 
to make them fight the ball. Then when the ball comes 
up as a shock, the hands can give a little and just trap 
16 




Here I am trying to look fierce. The small picture shows me as 
I normally look. 
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The ball should be taken from the 
center in this manner. Note the posi 
tion of mv hands. 



Here I am demonstrating the quar 
terback s stance for taking the snap 
from center. 



Another view of my hands when tak 
ing the snap (see pages 11 to 16). 




This is the correct way 
for the quarterback to 
hold the ball. 



In this picture I m dem 
onstrating the wrong way 
for the quarterback to 
handle the ball. Note that 
the ball is away from my 
body instead of in close 
as in the picture above 
(see page 40). 



Here you see me starting 
my push-off after taking 
the ball from the center. 




When starting a spin the 
quarterback should turn 
his head and shoulders 
first (see page 46). 




The one-quarter reverse 
spin. 




The three-eighths reverse 
spin. 
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This picture shows the proper position 
of the receiving back s hands as he pre 
pares to take the hand-off. (For a de 
tailed description of the hand-off, see 
pages 52 to 56.) 





Here you see me placing the ball in 
the receiving back s stomach. His lower 
hand is starting up under the ball and 
his upper hand is closing over the top. 



This is the way the receiving back looks 
when he has full possession of the ball. 





f; The two-handed basketball fake. Right: Pulling back 
after the fake. The halfback has folded his hands over the 
imaginary ball this is what makes a fake effective. 



Below, left: The wrong-hand fake. Right: The one-hand fake. 
-Jpbisjs_a_popr fake because the receiving back runs the chance 
of knocking ffieT5airout~aHhe quarterback s hands. (Regard 
ing faking, see pages 63 to 69.) 





The two-handed lateral pass. Left: The start of the passing 
action. Right: The finish of the pass. 

The one-handed lateral pass. Actually, the ball should be a 
little lower than shown here. Right: The follow through of the 
one-handed lateral. (See pages 57 to 60 for a discussion of 
laterals.) 
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A close up of the right hand on 
the ball as it is held for passing. 
The left hand helps hold the ball 
until the passer is ready to throw. 
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My arm is cocked, ready to throw. My weight 
is shifting to the right foot. 
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Here I am halfway through 
the throwing motion. No 
tice that my weight has 
moved on to the forward 
foot. 




When throwing a pass, you 
should make sure you fol 
low through after "the ball 
leaves your hand. (See 
Chapter Five for passing 
fundamentals.) 





Here are two fine illustrations of pockets formed for the passer. In 
both cases I can get off a better pass because of fine blocking. 
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QUARTERBACK MECHANICS 

the ball. This allows you to get the meat of the ball too, 
not just the end of it 

Prcrcf/ce Procedure 

Practice placing your hands until the movement be 
comes automatic. If you are a right-handed passer and 
you have a right-handed center, the ball should come 
into your hands at about a 45-degree angle. It should 
hit your hands so your upper hand can go over the 
ball and you can grab it between the thumb and fore 
finger. With the ball coming into the hands almost 
parallel to the line of scrimmage, you should take it 
automatically right in the meat of the ball. This way 
you get a better feel which prevents it from popping 
out. 

Keep practicing with the center until the ball just 
smacks up into your hands. Of course, the center can 
snap the ball too hard. In that case, the surest-handed 
quarterback in the business can t hang on to it. How 
ever, if the pass is just right, the ball will stick right in 
your hands. Practice will tell both the quarterback and 
the center just how hard the ball can be passed and still 
be controllable. Once this has been established, prac 
tice will make it an automatic maneuver. 

SNAP 

Right here and now I would like to give the center 
the credit he so completely deserves for his part in 
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QUARTERBACK MECHANICS 

"T" formation quarterbacking. I don t care how nifty a 
quarterback may be with the ball, if he can t get it 
properly from his center, then a large part of his effec 
tiveness has been dissipated before the play really gets 
under way. The center is as important to that quarter 
back as his throwing arm. Never forget that, if you are 
a quarterback. It s necessary that the quarterback and 
the center spend hours together. They should be as 
close as twin brothers. 

The relationship between the center and the quar 
terback starts when the center straddles the ball and 
first adjusts it to pass back. How he adjusts the laces 
depends on whether his quarterback takes the ball 
with his passing hand up or down. The center s prob 
lem is to snap the ball to the quarterback so the latter 
can receive it in the best possible position to put into 
play immediately. Most passers grip the ball with their 
fingers across the laces because that gives them a better 
hold on the ball, and especially when the ball is a little 
wet and might otherwise have a tendency to squirt 
when thrown. In that case the ball should be snapped 
from center so the quarterback will receive it with the 
laces in the fingers of the passing hand. This will apply 
whether the quarterback has his passing hand up or 
down. 

Just how the center positions the ball to start his 
snap depends on the individual center himself, and just 
how the quarterback likes to receive the ball. If the 
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QUARTERBACK MECHANICS 

quarterback s passing hand is down, the laces of the 
ball will be in the fingers of the center prior to the snap. 
If the quarterback s passing hand is up, the ball will 
rest on the ground prior to the snap with the laces 
directly up. This means the laces will come under the 
thumb of the center in this instance. By these two 
means, reception of the ball by the quarterback will be 
correct after the snap. 

The next most important phase in centering the ball 
to the quarterback is that of count. Here the most vital 
point is to keep the rhythm of the count All the fans or 
the opposition hear is the quarterback counting. How 
ever, that center is counting as closely with the quar 
terback as the finest harmonized singing duo in opera. 

Naturally, the whole team is counting too, so the 
timing of die plays will be as fine as possible, but the 
center and the quarterback must be exactly together. 
Actually, we don t move with the count, we anticipate 
the count. For instance, the Browns count goes like 
tins ready-set-let y sgo-l~-2-3-4 (up to the "Go" sig 
nal). Let s assume the ball is going to be snapped on 
the 2-count. We don t wait until we hear "2" and then 
move; we are moving on the 2-count. As a result, the 
ball isn t snapped by the center when he hears "2." The 
ball is snapped so it hits my hand on the 2-count! I d 
like to re-emphasize the fact that our action is based on 
the anticipation of the 2-count Everything is moving 

on the 2-count 
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I remember one unfortunate incident in which our 
offensive men were having a little trouble getting the 
jump on their opponents when they charged. Without 
mentioning it to anyone, our center decided he could 
help the situation by snapping the ball a little ahead of 
the count. Of course what happened was that he hin 
dered our men instead of helping them. Our team was 
anticipating the count and their reflexes were geared 
accordingly. The opposition had no way of knowing 
what our "Go" signal was so it based its reaction strictly 
on when the ball was passed. So, when he snapped the 
ball slightly ahead of die count, the other team charged 
with the ball while our team was still holding back 
waiting for the regular rhythm of the count. We 
changed that situation in a hurry when we discovered 
what was going on. 

This matter of count increases in importance as the 
caliber of your competition increases. A fast charging 
lineman can really give a center and a quarterback a 
bad time unless the offense really makes the most of 
knowing when the ball is going to be snapped while the 
defense is waiting for the ball to be moved. I never 
realized this more than when Bill Willis first reported 
to the Browns and scrimmaged against us. The big 
former Ohio State lineman uncoils like a panther when 
he starts across that line. For about the first half dozen 
times our center snapped the ball, Willis came shooting 
across the line and piled the center up before I could 
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even get possession of the ball. I ve been glad ever 
since Willis plays with the Browns rather than against 
them! 

Confcrcf 

When the ball actually makes contact with the quar 
terback s hands, it should "smack" into the upper hand, 
arriving at the same time the "Go" number is called. 
Listen for that smack, as that tells the story of whether 
the ball is correctly passed and received. If the upper 
hand is not properly placed, there will be no smack, 
for the ball will not fit into the hand as it should. The 
ball should hit the upper palm at approximately a 45- 
degree angle. The exact angle that the ball should fit 
into the hand is determined by the crease of the hand 
between the thumb and forefinger, for that is the spot 
where it should be placed. 

As to the level the ball should have when it smacks 
into the quarterback s hand, it should be parallel to the 
ground. This also has a bearing on the smack you 
should hear, for the proper noise will be missing if 
the ball is snapped into the quarterback s hands with 
the point up. 

Trap fhe BaH 

When the ball smacks against the upper hand, the 
lower hand should come up and trap it. Actually, 
the lower hand doesn t act until the center releases the 
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ball. Then it closes under the ball. Dont grab or snatch 
for the batt. Just let the hand close under it in a cra 
dling effect. It becomes a matter of smothering the 
ball with the two hands. 

The ball definitely is caught by the hands, not merely 
the fingers. The center should get the ball well up into 
the quarterback s hands or it will squirt out. Assum 
ing the quarterback has the strength in his hands that 
he should have, once the ball is smacked into the 
hands, it shouldn t be knocked out. Most fumbles on 
passes from center are the result of the ball not being 
properly placed in the quarterback s hands. 

The quarterback s hands never should overlap the 
center s hands. Only the ball should hit the quarter 
back s hands. If the center has normal-length or longer 
fingernails, the quarterback can tell quickly if there is 
an overlapping of the hands because he will end up 
with scratches from the center. 

Fo//ow-Tfirougfi 

Follow-through is as important in the center s pass 
to the quarterback as it is in golf, tennis, or baseball. 
It isn t that the quarterback s entire body follows 
through, but his hands must follow the center briefly 
as the center charges forward. This helps assure proper 
contact between the center and the quarterback in 
transferring the ball. Even though the quarterback 
may start to pull out into his spin too soon, if he makes 
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a habit of allowing his hands to follow through with 
the center, his fumbles will be reduced to a minimum. 

Practice Procedure 

The best way to practice taking the snap from cen 
ter is to do so with one hand. The quarterback should 
place the upper hand but leave the lower one out o 
the maneuver entirely. Then the center should smack 
that ball up there like he means business. You soon will 
discover the quarterback can take the ball in a routine 
fashion just by using the one hand. Then, when he re 
sumes taking the ball in his regular manner with two 
hands, it comes just that much easier. After the quar 
terback has drilled on this until he has mastered it, he 
can add further refinement by practicing the same 
thing while counting out his cadence. This will make 
the quarterback even more adept at taking the ball be 
cause this adds timing to the drill. 

Another practice procedure that should be followed 
is to have the center periodically hold the ball in the 
crotch and place both hands on the ball in the correct 
position. Then he should keep snapping the ball time 
and time again. The center should step forward each 
time before straddling the ball and the quarterback 
should move up into position for the practice snap, 
Both can attain rhythm in the maneuver by not mov 
ing from their original spots. However, that isn t the 
rhythm they need in a ball game. 
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If the quarterback just stands there with the center, 
and neither moves his feet nor changes his position be 
tween snaps, both will become very good at exchang 
ing the ball. However, in the ball game, the quarterback 
will be backing out to start his pivot and the center will 
be charging forward and those two motions are a lot 
different from just passing the ball flat-footed. So, once 
in a while during your practice procedure, guard 
against becoming careless by having the center step 
forward when he passes the ball without warning the 
quarterback he is going to do so. If the quarterback 
maintains his pressure with his hands against the cen 
ter s crotch in this surprise move, then he is sufficiently 
alert. 
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THREE 

Starting the Play 



V_/NCE THE QUARTERBACK HAS TAKEN THE BALL FROM 

the center, his job is just beginning. He has to start the 
play: It becomes his responsibility to hand off, pass, or 
keep the ball. And, in any of these three instances, the 
greater the quarterback s ability to handle the ball, the 
greater the play s chance of succeeding. 

POSITION OF THE BALL 

Let s begin our discussion of the position of the ball 
by remembering that, with the quarterback s right 
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hand up when he takes the ball, the ball is in a posi 
tion for a hand-off and must be adjusted for passing. If 
the left hand is up, then the reverse is true. ( Of course, 
this is based on the premise that the quarterback is a 
right-handed passer.) 

WhQn the ball is taken from the center by the quar 
terback, the firstmove^e latter jmistrmake is to bring 
the ball into his bo^wnmediately. His elbows^ should 
be in cloejx&gt;jys-sid the ball and 

talk about the "T" formation quarterback as~a "dealer 
of cards/* You know a good dealer holds the cards close 
to his chest. And the same principle applies to that "T" 
formation quarterback when he s getting set to "deal 
out" the football. 

There jare a couple of very good reasons for getting 
the ball in~dbsefoTtfee bondy^T^tuckly as possible. 
First, you will have linemen pulling out to block. Their 
job is to knock down the opposition not to worry 
about where the quarterback is holding the ball. Actu 
ally, they try to run laterally as close behind the line as 
possible so they will be able to travel the shortest route 
and get out ahead of the ball carrier to clear the way 
for him. So, if the quarterback is a little slow in getting 
the ball tucked in after taking it from center, there s, 
always a good possibility that one of his own moving 
linemen may inadvertently knock it out of his hands. 
If the quarterback leaves the ball sticking out in the 
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open, there s the risk that one of the opposing linemen 
may come busting through a hole and knock it out of 
control, too. Or even worse, an opponent may be 
able to steal the ball cleanly. Don t forget that any time 
an opponent can steal a ball from a stationary player, 
he already is moving toward his goal and there s a big 
chance he will keep right on going for six points. 

In addition to the risk of fumbling due either to 
your own personnel or the opposition the second im 
portant reason for whipping the ball in snug to the 
body is to hide it from the view of the defense. By 
bringing the ball next to the body with the elbows held 
close, the defense has just that much more surface to 
try to see around to locate the ball. The longer you can 
keep the defense fooled on where the ball is, the better 
chance you have of executing your play. 

You may feel that much of this material is funda 
mental to the point of being unnecessary. I would like 
to stress right here that no fundamental in football is 
too simple to consider and apply. Paul Brown preaches 
that over and over again, and the success of his teams 
certainly should bear out this doctrine. Fundamentals 
are the foundation of every football team. It is like 
building a skyscraper. The higher the building you 
want to build, the stronger and wider the foundation 
you will need. Building a football team is the same 
thing- Forget, or overlook your fundamentals, and your 
foundation caves in. 
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STARTING THE PLAY 
Adjusting Hands 

As the quarterback brings the ball into his body, he 
should develop a mechanical knack of twisting the ball 
downward. At the same time, the hands should be ad 
justing the ball so it can be passed or handed off, 
according to the individual play. 

Here again, a basketball background comes in 
handy to a "T" formation quarterback. His maneuver 
ing the ball for the hand-off is quite similar to that of 
a basketball player who backs his tail up to an op 
ponent and then feeds the ball to a teammate cutting 
around. 

Keep Bocfy Be/ween Ball and Opponent 

The "T" formation quarterback must keep his body 
between the ball and the defensive men in order to add 
as much deception as possible to the play. The quarter 
back should keep the ball low to add further effective 
ness to his hiding of the ball. Let s sum it up this way: 
Keep the ball as close to the body and as low as pos 
sible! 

One of the best examples of deceiving the defense 
by keeping the ball low and close to the body is Eddie 
LeBaron, the former College of the Pacific star who 
joined the Washington Redskins after serving a hitch 
with the Marines in the Korean action. Everyone con 
siders Eddie one of the slickest ball-handlers in the 
history of professional football. He*s so short that it s 
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tough to even find Eddie back there, let alone the ball! 
Owing to his short, stocky stature, he has a natural aid 
in hiding the ball, and he does a wonderful job of mak 
ing the most of it. 

Frankie Albert, who often has been referred to as 
the magician of football due to his uncanny ability to 
hide the ball, is a great exponent of keeping the ball 
low and in close to his body. Even tall quarterbacks 
can master the art of keeping the ball low if they will 
just work at it. George Ratterman of the Browns is an 
excellent example of this. 

I have often been asked just how much emphasis the 
Cleveland Browns place on deception. That s a tough 
one to answer, and it actually revolves a lot around the 
men we may have on any one given squad. Fortu 
nately, our squad has been so strong that we have not 
depended primarily on deception to make our attack 
go. Certainly we apply deception to our offense and 
we have a lot of fakes. Basically though, we depend on 
blocking for our running game and protection for our 
passing. We have the personnel to do this. All foot 
ball teams aren t as fortunate in this respect. 

Practice Procedures 

Learning to position the ball just requires work until 
the entire motion becomes automatic. The center and 
quarterback should spend a great deal of time snap 
ping the ball. The center can charge on each delivery, 
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and the quarterback can bring the ball into the body all 
in the same motion he receives it. 

After working on the fundamental phase of taking 
the ball and bringing it into his body, the quarterback 
then can drill on taking the ball and adjusting his hands 
as he brings it down and into the body. His final drill 
can consist of taking the ball, bringing it down and in, 
and pivoting so his body is between the ball and the 
play. This may become drudgery to some quarter 
backs, but it is the only means by which a "T" forma 
tion quarterback can become adept at positioning the 
ball to hand off. Good quarterbacks spend hours on 
this, and the ones who don t never become good quar 
terbacks. 

SPINS AND PIVOTS 

There isn t a sport I know of that does not depend on 
footwork. Boxers may be the best known of athletes 
who count on footwork, but actually a "T" formation 
quarterback must depend on his footwork for spins and 
pivots as much as any boxer does. 

The first place a "T" formation quarterback must 
master his footwork is in executing die push-off. The 
push-off works like this: You raise the heel of the foot 
closest to the line of scrimmage and give a quick push. 
Don t bend the knee too much or it will become more 
of a dipping motion rather than a push, and you will 
waste time and effort. 
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Let s assume the ball is going to be snapped on the 
2-count. When "2" comes, I raise my heel and move 
the weight onto the ball of my forward foot. With my 
weight forward on that foot, I am then in a position to 
use it as a spring. In the same motion, I have auto 
matically flexed that knee slightly keeping pressure 
on the center with my hands all the time and the mo 
ment the ball fits into my hands I am ready to shove off 
quickly to hand-off or retreat to pass. By pushing off in 
this manner, the quarterback can throw himself out of 
his starting position so quickly that it may save as 
much as one-fourth or one-half second. That tiny pe 
riod of time may not make much difference when 
you re going to bed at night or getting up in the morn 
ing, but it can mean the difference between winning or 
losing a football game. 

Actually, the push-off might be described as making 
a coil out of your forward foot. By using a push-off in 
stead of starting flat-footed, you also eliminate false 
steps which throw off your timing and tip off the oppo 
sition which way you re going. The same applies when 
I want to slide down the line of scrimmage laterally to 
hand off for quick openers. If I have a tendency to lean 
instead of push off, I can t move as quickly or as 
rapidly. Also, once a quarterback starts leaning, his 
opponents spot it immediately and really make the 
most of it in heading off the play. 

There are a lot of really smart line backers who can 
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spot a player leaning quicker than a flash. Veterans like 
Bulldog Turner of the Chicago Bears and Reilly Mathi- 
son of die San Francisco Forty-Miners were uncanny in 
this respect. Smart line backers learn to watch certain 
players on the other teams whose early movements 
may furnish a clue where the play is headed. Many of 
these defenders watch the guards to see if they are 
going to point in either direction when they line up. 
The outstanding line backers can almost sense which 
way a play is going and one little lean by the quarter 
back, or any other member of the team, gives them the 
answer for which they are looking. We learned eventu 
ally that one of the little things Mathison had picked 
up along the way was to watch Marion Motley s eyes. 
Mathison could actually tell by the look in Marion s 
eyes whether or not he was going to carry the ball. 

Let me tell you of an experience we had with the 
Pittsburgh Steelers once in spotting a tip-off. As you 
probably know, the Steelers were a single wing team 
a few years back. We were watching their movies 
one day and I happened to notice that when they ran 
to the strong side, their fullback lined up behind the 
right guard and the tailback lined up behind the cen 
ter. When they ran traps, or reverses, the left halfback 
moved over behind the other guard instead of the 
center. I spoke to Paul Brown about it, and we took a 
closer look. We ran the movie over again and we easily 
were able to call which direction each play was 
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beaded. We played them the following Sunday and 
they didn t make a dime s worth of yardage because 
we just mangled them using this one tip-off we had 
discovered. 

Other good reasons for using the push-off include 
helping to prevent the quarterback from pulling out 
too quickly and making him follow the center until 
he has the ball firmly within his hands. This, of course, 
helps hold fumbles to a minimum. By using the push- 
off, the entire motion becomes a part of receiving the 
ball. If you have practiced this motion sufficiently, you 
automatically will slide in to meet the ball, instead of 
mistiming the play to the point of starting to pull out 
without the ball. Also, by pushing off, your hands are 
much surer of maintaining their pressure on the center, 
because the first motion is forward, the same direction 
he is moving with the snap. 

As we mentioned previously, the push-off does a 
great deal to speed up the quarterback s spin. Not only 
does this help him to start the action, but it also helps 
the quarterback to clear out of the way for the guard 
coming around behind the line. 

Balance 

If there is one secret to the success of a good push- 
off, it is the maintenance of balance. The best way to 
accomplish this is to keep the weight on the balls of 
both feet until you go into your actual push-off until 
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the ball is well up in your hands. You then shift your 
weight to the rear foot as you push off. Never shift 
your weight to the rear foot before you push off. This 
helps prevent false steps and any tendency to pull out 
too soon. The entire push-off is executed so quickly it 
is almost a simultaneous motion, but make sure the 
weight does not shift forward too quickly or it will 
throw the quarterback off balance. 

Head and Shoulders 

Another very important phase of spinning and pivot 
ing is the turning of the head and shoulders. When the 
ball is snapped, you can turn your head and shoulders 
before the body begins to turn. By that means, you can 
get a quick look at your backfield and you can make 
any adjustment necessary to fit the situation. 

By twisting from the hips up, it is no trick to turn 
your head and shoulders. Your problem is to see as 
quickly as possible the man to whom you are going to 
give the ball. If his path is slightly wider than the regu 
lar play pattern, you are then in a position to adjust 
your hand-off. And the same applies if he should slip or 
stumble getting started. 

Swinging Foot 

There s no substitute for common sense, Tve always 
heard. And that surely applies to pivoting. Don t make 
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a production out of pivoting. Keep your swinging foot 
as close to the ground as possible and don t swing it in 
any wider arc than necessary. The point of exchange 
will determine where you place the foot. Never put 
your foot down beyond this spot. 

You should point the toe of the swinging foot in the 
direction you wish to go. However, the foot is planted 
only after the swing is completed. This helps serve as 
a brake for you. The pivot foot then will just naturally 
follow on around and come into position for the next 
move. 

Prarf/ce Procedures 

You don t need to be on a football field to practice 
your spins and pivots. You can do so in your own living 
room or hotel room. Depending on the surface, you can 
practice with gym shoes, or even with your regular 
street shoes. And it isn t necessary that you have a cen 
ter to snap the ball at the start. 

Practice push-offs for your basic spins. After you 
have worked on these for a time, put in your timing by 
adding a count to your drill. Then you will be making 
your spins and pivots with the regular cadence of your 
count. When you feel you have this drill working 
smoothly, add the twisting of your head and shoulders 
so you can become accustomed to seeing quickly what 
you are doing while spinning. Keep repeating and 
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practicing this until it becomes automatic. If you want 
to add a finished touch to your drill, get your center 
and a ball and spend the rest of your practice period 
actually taking the ball from him on a count and going 
all the way through your spinning and pivoting proce 
dure. 

To realize complete benefits from practicing alone, a 
quarterback should be conscious of his most common 
errors and the corrections for them. Actually, a quar 
terback is much better off if he is able to realize his own 
mistakes and correct them, than he is if they are 
pointed out to him all the time. 

When practicing your spins and pivots, figure the 
amount of use each receives in accordance with how 
often you run them, and spend your time on each pro 
portionately. There s no percentage in spending a lot 
of effort practicing a spin you seldom use. 

TYPES OF SPINS 

Many football teams have more intricate spin series 
than the Cleveland Browns. As I have indicated from 
the start, we are a team that depends primarily on a 
sound fundamental approach to the game rather than 
on an attempt to outwit our opposition. We don t have 
a whole bundle of plays, like some clubs, but we do try 
to execute each part of our repertoire with the proper 
timing and finesse to make it work. Basically, we only 
depend on three types of spins. 
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Reverse Spins 

The reverse spin on which the Browns depend most 
is a one-quarter spin. On the one-quarter reverse spin, 
the quarterback turns and goes back in the opposite 
direction from the line. In addition to this we also have 
a three-eighths reverse, and a one-half reverse. (Inci 
dentally, the designation of these spins is based on a 
360-degree circle. ) 

Sfraight-Away Spins 

We have two types of straight-away spins the one- 
half straight-away and the three-quarter straight 
away. If you want to be technical, these are not spins 
in the true sense of the word, for I am not .spinning to 
hand off on these. It might be more appropriate to 
refer to these as crossover straight-away hand-offs. 
These plays are run by the quarterback taking the ball 
from center, and then moving down the line a hole or 
two laterally before handing off. There is no pivot in 
volved in these. It is just a matter of taking a crossover 
step in order to hand off to the receiving back coming 
through the hole. This maneuver is common in the 
"spHt-T" formation quick-opener plays. 

Double Spins 

Double spins are those in which the quarterback 
actually spins all the way around. The Browns are not 
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great believers in these and we have only one in our 
play repertoire. However, some teams use double spins 
a great deal. Bob Waterfield of the Los Angeles Rams 
was the best quarterback at carrying through double 
spins that I can recall. However, Tommy Thompson 
used to run them very successfully too for the Phila 
delphia Eagles under Greasy Neale. One of the strong 
points of the double spin is that you can run a good 
assortment of fakes, laterals, or hand-offs from it. A 
defense has a hard time analyzing what is coming out 
of it. 

Practice Procedure 

Practice procedure for the various types of spins was 
discussed at length in the previous chapter. The only 
other suggestion I have to offer is that of practicing the 
spins in the order that you expect to call them in your 
attack. By this means, the quarterback becomes better 
acquainted with the pattern to follow in faking his 
spins, laterals, and hand-offs. 
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Hand- Off s, Fakes, 
and Laterals 



X\_S I SAID AT THE BEGINNING OF THE LAST CHAPTER, 

once the quarterback gets the ball from the center, it 
becomes his responsibility to put the ball in play. If 
the quarterback doesn t keep the ball, he must hand it 
off to another back. In discussing the hand-off to the 
receiving back, I d like to emphasize again how much 
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the quarterback is like a card dealer. In making the 
hand-off, the quarterback deals out footballs instead of 
cards but he still must play them "close to his vest." 

THE HAND-OFF 

The first matter to discuss in the hand-off is the point 
of exchange of the ball from the quarterback to the 
receiving back. The point of exchange must be definite 
for a smooth hand-off. It is no time to be "babying" 
the ball. The exchange must be crisp and positive. 

Most football theorists will tell you that in the hand- 
off, two-thirds of the responsibility for a successful 
exchange belongs to the quarterback and one-third to 
the man receiving the ball. But I d like to explode that 
myth right now. I have always taken it upon myself to 
assume three-thirds of the responsibility with no re 
sponsibility left to the receiving back. I ve found it 
works much better this way, and I ll tell you why. 

It narrows down to the quarterback having the re 
sponsibility for giving the ball to the receiving back 
instead of the latter taking the ball. No good quarter 
back should shy away from the responsibility hell 
find that fumbles are cut down sharply. If the quarter 
back accepts the assignment of giving the ball, he only 
has himself to worry about. When he s got to worry 
about himself and the receiving back, too, more fum 
bles are almost sure to result. I feel strongly that the 
quarterback should have all the responsibility for giv- 
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ing away the ball. If I were a coach, the old theory of 
two-thirds and one-third split responsibility would be 
junked with the flying wedge. 

Holding the Ball 

In handjng off the baflrtke^uarte^ 
out by holdingtib^ball with twoJiaads-^nd-end up by 
finally deliyenngjtjoj^ The 

should be placed slighdyjinde^ 
andtojiie-xear; This gives Ihe quarterback control of 
the ball and still allows him to withdraw his hand after 
the release to the receiver without knocking the ball 
out of the other man s grasp. Tl^halLshoiiM^be held 
low and mptionlessJhyJthe quarterback so the receiver 
can handle it more easilyT^jthe quarterback puts any 
spin~on the ball as he hands it off, that also increases 
the risk of a fumble. 

Another good point in holding the ball to the rear is 
that it gives the quarterback just that much more reach 
with it. Reach is especially important to me because I 
slap that ball in my receivers stomachs. I don t want 
them to have any doubt that they have the ball. 

Watching the Spot 

As soon as possible, pick out the spot on the receiver 
where you plan to place the ball. This is especially im 
portant because it helps you to make adjustments on 
the hand-off. By drawing a bead on that spot, you will 
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be able to slap tlie ball in there, regardless of whether 
the back comes as close to you as the play calls for, or 
if he slips a little farther away from you. Your job is 
to get the ball to him, and picking out that spot makes 
your assignment just that much easier. A quarterback 
is never able to put the ball in the same spot twice, 
because all of his receivers run differently. However, 
even though some of them may be tall and skinny and 
others short and dumpy, if you pick out the spot you 
are going to slap the ball into, you will seldom have 
fumbles. 

One of the best examples of the different ways backs 
receive the ball is Marion Motley, the Browns great 
fullback. Marion is hard to give the ball to because he 
bends so low when he runs it is tough to get the ball 
into his stomach. Actually, we like to aim as near the 
middle of the player s body as possible. Quite often 
Marion comes in so low it is difficult for me to get the 
ball up into the middle of his body. However, realizing 
it is my responsibility to get him the ball, I usually keep 
at it until we make the exchange. 

One time, though, we called a trap play against a de 
fensive five-man line and I was to hand off to Motley. 
After we had lined up, the other team shifted into a 
six-man line and Marion didn t notice it at the moment. 
Of course, that changed the hole as far as the offense 
was concerned. Marion came barrelling through where 
he would have against the five-man line and there I 
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stood with the ball, right in his line of progress. He hit 
me like a ton of bricks and propelled me right on 
through into the end zone for a touchdown. Unfortu 
nately, Marion was called in motion which prevented 
us from taking the six points, but Marion and I have 
had a lot of chuckles about that one ever since. 



We have already spoken of making adjustments on 
the hand-off your feet take care of most of that. If you 
are concentrating on the spot you are going to slap the 
ball into the receiver, you will automatically lengthen 
or shorten your step to compensate for the distance 
needed. However, if you are not watching your spot, 
then the feet have no chance to function until it is too 
late, and you may end up holding the football all by 
yourself. 

Whenever possible,_^ive^&e ball with thejsameJband 
and f pot. ThaJ^means^^ 

foot, or the left hand ancHeft foot, depending on the 
directioffybTTSQust go to make the hand-off. This helps 
your balance and also aids in keeping the body be 
tween the ball and the play to add as much deception 
as possible to the hand-off. Th smoothest hand-off 
occurs when the "giving" foot is planted on the ground 
just before the quarterback begins his hand-off. This 
way he is able to deliver the ball smoothly and sharply 
and there is no fighting the ball. 
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Placing the Ball 

The quarterback should place the ball into the re 
ceiver s middle firmly but not too hard. Put the ball in 
there like you mean business, but never slam it in 
there so hard he can t handle it. The best means of 
avoiding any shock is to "ride" with the blow. It s the 
same in handing off the football to the receiving back. 
After you have placed the ball with the receiver, let 
your hand give about six inches. That way the shock 
is cushioned and you have further minimized the dan 
ger of causing a fumble while withdrawing your hand. 

Faking 

Paul Brown and Blanton Collier teach the Browns to 
hand off, and then .pull the hands into the body and 
drop down low to cover up whether or not we have 
given the ball or kept it. After giving the ball, we 
always follow through with a fake to try and deceive 
the defense as long as possible. 

We all know we are supposed to carry through our 
fakes on every play. However, very few quarterbacks 
are really good fakers. It is, unfortunately, pretty much 
a matter of human nature, and that s a tough item 
to whip. It s just natural for a quarterback to want to 
turn around after he has handed off and see how far 
the man with the ball got on the play. As a result, a 
quarterback has to drive himself to carry through his 
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fakes, instead of yielding to the natural desire to watch 
the play. 

The Passing Fake 

The Browns have a rule that the quarterback must 
go back and set up as if to pass after each hand-off. 
Following the hand-off, the quarterback is supposed to 
fake keeping the ball, then retreat seven or eight yards, 
just as if he were going back to throw. Of course, this 
often will help throw off the defense, but over and 
above that, it also takes the passer back out of the con 
fusion and danger of the play. 

I ll never forget a game two years ago against the 
Los Angeles Rams. I passed a lateral to Dub Jones and 
stood there watching him take off. All at once some 
body came from somewhere I never even saw him 
and let me have it in the middle of the back. I flew into 
the air and I thought I was through for keeps right then 
and there. I ve been a lot more careful about carrying 
that fake all the way through since then! 

LATERAL PASSES 

There is almost as much difference between the 
hand-off and the lateral as there is between the pass 
and the kick. True, both maneuvers start out the same 
way and the fake is similar, too. However, the actual 
delivery of the ball is completely different and every 
good "T" formation quarterback should learn to exe- 
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cute lateral passes as smoothly as lie does his hand-offs. 

If a hand-off is muffed, or momentarily fumbled, 
there is still an opportunity to recover and go on with 
the play. However, if a lateral pass is unsuccessful it s 
a complete failure. 

The Cleveland Browns employ two different types 
of lateral passes: (1) the two-hand basketball pass. 
(2) the one-hand spiral pass. Let s take them one at 
a time. 

(1) THE TWO-HAND BASKETBALL PASS. We depend 
mostly on a two-handed basketball pass for our laterals 
because we think it is better than relying on the one- 
handed pitchouts. Here again the "T" formation quar 
terback must be adept at his spins and pivots for he 
carries out his laterals just like his basketball fake to 
the halfbacks except that he actually releases the ball. 
The pass is always an underhand motion. 

The important points in getting your lateral started 
right include turning very quickly, pushing off, spin 
ning around, and getting your foot pointed in the 
direction you are going to throw the ball. That knack 
of turning your head and shoulders quickly to see your 
man comes in mighty handy again in making the ad 
justment to throw to him. We use the two-handed fake 
on the three-eighths and one-half spins. It is the quar 
terback s job to learn to lateral right out of the spin in 
one motion. This requires rhythm and smooth timing. 
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Start your lateral pass from the liip and aim crotch 
high at the receiver to whom you are throwing. The 
pass should be crisp but not hard and should travel 
parallel to the ground instead of being arched or 
allowed to droop en route. As in all passes, the quarter 
back should follow through on his delivery with his 
arms and body to aid his accuracy and better gage the 
speed of the ball. A quick, jerky delivery often will 
miss its mark and also makes the ball more difficult to 
handle. 

(2) THE ONE-HAND SPIRAL PASS. If your quarter 
back should insist on making his laterals with one 
hand, then of course, they should be spiral passes. A 
quarterback never should use the spiral pass unless he 
has unusually large hands to aid him in controlling the 
ball 

The one-handed pass can be used with one-half 
straight-away or with three-eighths reverse spins. In 
these instances, the quarterback doesn t actually step 
as he does when making a two-handed pass. He uses 
what we call a boxer s slide, in which he glides his 
foot forward, rather than making a distinctive step. 
Start the pass about even with the hip. Since the quar 
terback is crouched at this point, making his spin, his 
hip is about as high as his knee would be if he were 
standing upright. Here again the quarterback should 
aim at the crotch of the receiver, and follow through 
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with his arms and body. In order to maintain his bal 
ance, the quarterback should drop his rear knee low to 
the ground after releasing the pass. 

Let s sum up both types of laterals briefly before 
proceeding. Don t forget, with two-handed passes, it 
is all one motion with a flip-out at the end. Those two 
hands are going to give you better direction and con 
trol than can one hand. If you are going to insist on the 
one-handed spiral, be especially cautious with every 
pitch it s mighty easy to make a mistake with this 
one. As in most fundamental phases of the game, 
there s no substitute for practice. Spend as much time 
on your laterals as possible. 

THE RECEIVING BACK 

Even when the quarterback has 100 per cent re 
sponsibility for getting the ball to the receiver, there 
remains a relationship between the two players very 
similar to the quarterback s and the center s on the snap 
back. The quarterback must know how the receiver is 
going to take the ball, and that is one of the reasons 
there is a set way for the Browns backs to take the 
hand-oil. 

There are many theories about the proper way to 
take a hand-off, ranging all the way down from those 
extreme systems in which the receiver runs along with 
his outside arm extended across his chest, all ready to 
come crashing down on the ball. Personally, I would 
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be afraid he would come crashing down on my hand, 
as well as knocking the ball right on out of his hand or 
mine. 

Every Brown back is drilled on taking the ball with 
his inside arm only, until he gets so he can take the ball 
in an almost automatic gesture. By the time he adds 
the help of his outside hand, he has the maneuver well 
under control. 

Footwork 

The receiving back should take the ball as the inside 
foot is planted and the outside foot is moving. The in 
side hip and thigh will not be moving forward. If the 
reverse were true, the ball could easily be knocked out 
of the quarterback s hands by the receiving back. It is 
important, therefore, to figure out with which foot a 
receiving back should start. 

The Outside Hand 

Instead of carrying your outside arm across the 
chest, as I mentioned some teams do, we are coached 
to keep the outside arm extended, with the elbow in 
close to the outside hip. 

The Inside Hand 

Meanwhile, the inside hand should be kept more or 
less out of the way along the thigh of the inside leg. 
The inside elbow should be kept close to the body, too, 
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and the palm of the hand should be forward to be 
ready to take over when the ball is received. The fin 
gers should be relaxed rather than tense. 

Two Hands as a Unit 

When the quarterback slaps the ball into the re 
ceiver s middle, the latter should move the outside 
hand over the ball immediately. The inside hand then 
should slide up in a cradle effect to help cover the ball. 

Position of the Ball 

The minute the ball carrier receives the ball and the 
two hands cover it, he should place it immediately for 
carrying, instead of charging forward with it still stuck 
in his middle. If the carrier runs with the ball any dis 
tance before tucking it under his arm, he is only asking 
for fumble troubles. Also, once he has placed it under 
his arm, we never recommend his shifting it. Players 
who insist on shifting the ball usually are habitual fum- 
blers in the professional league. 

Practice Procedure 

This is another phase of the game on which players 
can never get too much practice. If the players are 
willing to work at it, they can practice taking the 
hand-off and positioning the ball right in their living 
quarters. When the team is at home and the players 
are not living together, the backs should spend as 
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much time as possible on the practice field working on 
their hand-offs. There is no shortcut to practice in this 
phase of the game. 

FAKING 

We ve already discussed faking to the extent it fig 
ures in the "T* formation quarterback s handing-off 
activities. However, faking is more than just a part of 
handing-off, it s one of the most vital elements of mod 
ern football. There are many accomplishments to be 
realized from good faking and I d like to talk some 
more about them. 

The first thing to be discussed in the art of faking is 
the necessity of following through your faking until the 
very last split second. A quarterback who makes a half 
hearted attempt to fake, or just holds his fake a mo 
ment, might just as well have saved his effort. He will 
fool no one. 

Brown quarterbacks are taught a definite pattern of 
faking to apply to every play. It follows one of three 
routes: 

( 1 ) First, when the quarterback hands off, he should 
fake a setup for a pass. 

(2) Next, when the quarterback fakes, and then 
hands off, he still should fade back as if to pass. 

(3) Finally, when the quarterback goes back to actu 
ally pass, he should first fake his hand-off. 

What this pattern of three basic fakes consists of is 
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setting up the fake on a hand-off and then going back 
to set up a pass on every play whether the ball is 
handed off to the first back who comes by, faked to 
him and then handed off to the next one by, or just 
faked and then retained by the quarterback to retreat 
for a pass. Consistency in this faking pattern makes the 
offense even harder to cover by the defense. 

Reasons for Faking 

Since I have told you the Browns are not primarily a 
football team that depends on an offense that out-wits 
its opponents, you may be wondering why we put so 
much stress on following through on our faking to such 
a degree. There are four good reasons for carrying out 
a series of fakes on each play: (1) Deception. (2) 
Protection. (3) Information. (4) Fumbles. Our reason 
ing behind each of these is as follows: 

(1) DECEPTION. This is an element in football that 
holds the defensive backs in place, rather than letting 
them diagnose the play immediately and charge up to 
stop it cold before it hardly gets under way. We usu 
ally refer to this as "keeping the boys honest/ 

(2) PROTECTION. Our quarterbacks don t run from 
trouble, but there is no use asking for it. So, by going 
back as if to set up a pass on every play, the quarter 
back thus is protected against being tackled from the 
rear after he hands off. There often is a very thin line 
between the defenders tackling the quarterback just 
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before or just after lie has passed the ball . . . the dif 
ference between a legitimate play and an unnecessary 
roughness penalty. If the quarterback stands with his 
back to the line after he has handed off the ball, instead 
of retreating as if to pass, then any charging lineman 
has a perfect alibi that he didn t know the quarterback 
had already gotten rid of the ball. 

(3) INFORMATION. It often has been said that the 
best pass defense men are passers themselves. Other 
good pass defenders usually are good offensive backs 
too. That s because they become so adept at faking 
themselves, that they figure out their opponent s fakes 
quicker when on defense. It s a case of applying to 
defense what they learned on offense. 

(4) FUMBLES. There s no telling when a fumble may 
occur, and of course in professional football, the de 
fense can pick up a loose ball and run with it. There 
fore, if the quarterback will be alert when he fades 
back to fake his pass, often he will become a handy 
safety man to have around if the opposition suddenly 
recovers a fumble and heads toward the goal. 

Types of Fakes 

There are basically three fundamental types of fakes: 
(1) The basketball fake. (2) The wrong-hand fake. (3) 
The one-hand fake. Here is the way each of them is 
carried out: 

(1) BASKETBAUL FAKE. This fake is exactly what die 
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name implies the same maneuver as faking a pass in 
a basketball game. The ball is held by both hands with 
no effort to conceal it until you fake the hand-off. The 
quarterback takes a step in the direction he is going to 
fake his hand-off pass. As his forward foot hits the 
ground, he extends his arms forward in a pushing mo 
tion like he is delivering the ball. When the arms are 
fully extended, he withdraws the ball to hide it from 
the defense and goes into his next maneuver. 

(2) WRONG-HAND FAKE. This is the fake that I use 
the most. It consists of merely holding the ball close 
to the body with one hand sort of palming it, to use 
the dealer s language again. Then the quarterback 
gives his empty hand to the receiving back going by, 
keeping the ball well concealed all the time. 

(3) ONE-HAND FAKE. This fake is the least preferable 
of the three because it entails some degree of danger in 
fumbling. On the one-hand fake, the ball is merely 
cupped in one hand, the arm extended as if to pass off, 
and then withdrawn. In this instance, as in the basket 
ball fake, there is no effort to conceal the ball. The 
quarterback merely puts the ball forward with one 
hand, and then pulls it tack again. 

Regarding Faking 

When we are scrimmaging between ourselves even 
on a no-contact basis, I always run the different types 
of fakes on several different types of plays, and then go 
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over and ask the linebackers which of the various fakes 
were the most deceptive to them. I also ask them why 
the particular fake was easy for them to spot, or hard 
for them to catch, and their answers usually are invalu 
able to me. They can tell you in a hurry which is the 
better fake on any particular play, and why. 

Here s another bit of advice on faking to remember: 
It s not so much your arms that count in faking as it is 
the way you run. Good hands have a great deal to do 
with the success of faking, but hard running is the best 
fake of all. A defender catches on to a fake quicker by 
watching a man jog at half -speed, than he does by any 
other means. 

When I get the ball from center, I normally turn 
around and hold the ball with my right hand. My fa 
vorite maneuver is to fake with my left hand to one 
man cutting across, and then actually give the ball with 
my right hand to a back going the other way. You can 
actually do the same thing with the basketball pass by 
using two hands instead of one. There s one particular 
difference between using the basketball and wrong- 
hand fakes. In order to fake with the wrong hand, you 
must have a quarterback with a big enough hand that 
he can control the ball in one hand. Fortunately, my 
hands are big enough so that I am able to do this. 

Still, I am cautious to the point of seldom holding 
the ball with my left hand. That s simply because my 
right hand is stronger and I have more confidence in 
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using it. The ball just doesn t feel quite as secure in my 
left hand, and I see no chance of risking fumbles by 
attempting to use it when the right hand will do just as 
well. 

Different quarterbacks have different styles of fak 
ing and handing off. Eddie LeBaron actually rides 
them in when he fakes. He runs right along side his 
receiving backs and it s hard to tell whether he is actu 
ally giving off the ball or holding on to it himself. 

One other point that I want to mention in regard to 
faking is that of timing your hand-off so you don t hit 
the halfback s hip as he takes the ball. Your feet and 
hands must work in co-ordination so they are in the 
right position to release the ball without becoming en 
tangled. Practice will solve this problem so your timing 
and co-ordination will become almost perfect. 

The "Point of Fake" 

The "point of fake" should be just as positive as the 
actual point of exchange when you really give the ball 
to the receiving back. The quarterback s technique 
should be just the same as when he hands off the ball, 
and he should work hard to make this convincing. 
About the only difference in the two occasions is that 
on a hand-off, it is the quarterback s responsibility to 
get his hand out of there without causing a fumble. On 
die fake, it becomes the receiving back s responsibility 
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not to hit the ball as the quarterback gives it to him and 
then takes it away again. 

The Receiving Back 

Like the quarterback, the receiving back must use 
exactly the same technique as when receiving the ball, 
even though he now becomes a faking back. His move 
ment is the same as though he is going to take the ball 
folding his outside hand across the body just like he 
is putting it over the football. Once he has faked taking 
the ball, then it s time for him to tear out at full speed 
for the goal, 

CHECK POINTS 

As I mentioned in the first chapter, the real secret to 
the success of the Cleveland Browns is Paul Brown s 
tremendous ability to organize. His coaching methods 
are sound and his technique in applying them is thor 
ough. He believes implicitly in the fundamentals of 
football, and hammers them into his players over and 
over again until they become almost a part of the play 
ers lives. 

So, I would like to do the same with the important 
points we have covered thus far in the performing of 
individual fundamentals by the quarterback and such 
immediate teammates as the center and the receiving 
backs. We are about to pass on to some different phases 
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of the game pertaining to the "T" formation quarter 
back, and I want to make sure you are thoroughly 
indoctrinated with the fundamentals presented in the 
previous pages. 

Here are the check points for the "T" formation quar 
terback: 

(1) Pressure of hand. 

(2) Push-off on forward foot with shifting of 
weight. 

(3) Spin quickly. 

(4) Body between ball and play. 

(5) Watch spot you are going to pkce ball. 

Briefly, here are the points to remember in each of 
these. 

Pressure 

Keep that top hand firmly against the crotch of your 
center until the ball is completely under control. When 
he starts to move forward in his initial charge, make 
sure you don t let up on that pressure. That s your as 
surance that you are not going to pull out too quickly 
and leave the ball hanging somewhere between your 
hands and the ground. 

The Push-Off 

Shift the weight forward onto the ball of your for 
ward foot, flex the knee slightly, and come bounding 
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out from under the center like you were shot out of a 
gun. This will speed up your entire attack for you will 
be in a position to hand off quicker on the running 
plays and you will be headed back to set up your passes 
faster. 

Spin Quickly 

When you start your push-off, you have begun your 
pivot and you should carry it right on through with 
the same speed and alacrity. Don t forget you can start 
your spin by turning your head and shoulders from 
the hips up before the rest of the body has a chance to 
swing around. By this means you can pick out the man 
to whom you are going to give the ball before he 
reaches you and you can automatically make any ad 
justment necessary to get the ball to him. 

Boc/y Befween Ball and Ploy 

A quarterback s job when spinning is to add as much 
deception to the play as possible. The best way he can 
accomplish this is to keep the ball covered so the de 
fense can t locate it. This isn t easy against accom 
plished football players and his best bet is to keep his 
body between the ball and the play at all times liter 
ally turn his back on the opposition, you might say. 
Your opponents can t stop the play if they can t find the 
ball. 
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7he Watch Spot 

Pick out tibe spot you are going to give your receiv 
ing back the ball as soon as possible and don t let any 
thing ruin your concentration on that spot. Make all 
the fakes you need in the meanwhile, but don t take 
your eyes off the spot Aim at the receiver s lower stom 
ach and then "look the ball right in" to the receiver, 
whether it s a hand-off or a lateral. This is your insur 
ance against fumbles and youTI be surprised how it 
will sharpen your accuracy. 

There s nothing complicated or tricky about these 
five check points for the "T" formation quarterback. 
They are just good, plain fundamentals which any 
quarterback can master by the simple means of prac 
tice. So, drill on them. Work on them on the practice 
field and in your living quarters. When you have mas 
tered these five simple check points, you will be well 
on your way toward becoming a good "T" formation 
quarterback. 
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BORN AND MADE, KEGABD- 
less of arguments yon riia)dieajimlavorl)feit3ier point 
ovei\Qijc&gt;theFr^^^ 

must haveJs-^ca^rrZination. You either have it or you 
havei^tTYou can t develop co-ordination, no matter 
how hard you may try. True, you may be able to be 
come a good passer due to sheer hard work, but with 
out co-ordination you never will be great 
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Now to cover my other point. You may be blessed 
with co-ordination. However, that doesn t necessarily 
mean a thing unless you are willing to work hard to 
develop the art of passing. You must be willing to pay 
the price for the so-called glory of a big league passer. 
Passing is just like other things in life you cherish the 
most. You must sacrifice something to achieve them. 
In this instance, it means that even though you have 
been endowed with co-ordination, you must be ready 
to work hard in developing all of the fine points that 
go to make up a great passer. Thus, my statement that 
great passers are both born and made. 

Physical Attributes 

As far as actually throwing the ball is concerned, I 
believe the most valuable physical attribute you can 
have is large hands. It isn t absolutely necessary you 
have a hand like a ham in order to be able to pass a 
football. However, if you have a very small hand, it is 
almost impossible to become an accomplished passer. 

As a result of diligent effort on their part, there have 
been some real top passers with only average, or slightly 
larger than average hands. These include such fine 
passers as Paul Christman of the Chicago Cardinals 
and Johnny Lujack of the Chicago Bears. These boys 
made up in work what they lacked in physical assets. 

Another physical attribute that is vital to good pass 
ing is that of height. There have been some good small 
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passers in professional football, such as Davey O Brien 
of the Philadelphia Eagles and Eddie LeBaron of the 
Washington Redskins. However, these players are ex 
ceptions, rather than the rule, and there s no telling 
just how good they might have become if they had had 
some height to go with their ability to throw a football 
accurately. If a player lacks height, he will encounter 
difficulty seeing over his own players in spotting re 
ceivers downfield. 

Menfal Attributes 

Having the correct mental attitude is almost as im 
portant to a player as his physical skill maybe more 
so in some instances. There have been several "high- 
class" passers in professional football who could throw 
the ball as far and as straight as any of the rest of us. 
But they were their own worst enemies they didn t 
have good mental attitudes about themselves or the 
game. 

First, and most important, a quarterback must real 
ize he is going to get slammed on the seat of his pants 
almost every time he throws that ball. That s part of his 
job, and in the instance of professional football, that s 
what we get paid for. So be prepared for it. There s 
nothing to fear, your ball carriers get whacked down 
almost every time they carry the ball. And the fact they 
are in a little better position to defend themselves 
doesn t change the picture much. 
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So, don t be "gun-shy/* and throw that ball just be 
cause a big opposing lineman is bearing down on you. 
Hold that ball until your receiver is open, or until you 
feel you are safe in cutting it loose even though the 
tackier is ready to hit you. You still can throw, you 
know, right up to the point you are knocked down. So 
don t hurry it, unless absolutely necessary. School 
yourself in this phase of the game on the practice field 
too. It just becomes a case of mind over matter, and 
there s never been a good passer in football who kcked 
poise and confidence. 

How to Grip the Ball 

I hold the ball in my finger tips not in the palm of 
my hand^TEirbnly time you should eveFpaEa the ball 
is on wet, muddy days when it becomes necessary to 
let the ball slide out of your hand instead of off your 
fingers. In that case, your motion almost resembles that 
of a shot putter instead of a baseball pitcher. 

I actually grip the ball aboul^one-third of the way 
down from the end. I p^ce^iy_fiagersj)n-die lacing, 
as do most professional passers. Frankly, I developed 
this habit as a youngster because I had small hands at 
that time and it helped me gain a better hold on the 
ball. It gave me something to hang on to. So, I just kept 
on using the same type of grip as my hand grew, and 
it is my firm belief this is preferable to placing just the 
thumb on the laces and the four fingers down the side. 
7&lt;S 
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The control finger of your grip is your index finger. 
u get your best grip "arid that is the last 
it is released. It acts as a di 



rectional guide. You can appreciate the vakuTof this 
control finger when the throwing conditions are not 
quite up to par. It can control a wet ball (one that is 
kept wiped off) fairly well, but a muddy ball becomes 
slippery and that s another story. iVe never found any 
one who can throw a muddy ball accurately, regard 
less of the size of his hand or the type of grip he uses. 

Proper Throwing Motion 

The preferable motion in throwing a football is a 
sharp overhand motion, similar to that of a baseball 
catcher making his peg to second base. By throwing 
overhand, the passer will have better control of the 
ball, and thus can pass more accurately, as well as far 
ther. 

However, I would like to debunk one theory in pass 
ing right here. That concerns throwing sidearm instead 
of overarm. I have seen many passers who can peg that 
ball just as accurately sidearm as overarm. The only 
reason overarm is a preferable motion is because many 
times in a ball game, you must be able to throw the ball 
over the players heads. If you can only throw sidearm, 
you can t pass the ball as high and you therefore may 
not be able to complete the pass by that means. 

That brings up another pet passing peeve of mine. 
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It really irks me to see some coach try to change the 
style of a youngster who can really throw a good ball. 
Let him throw the way it is the most natural for him. 
The most important thing in any pass play is to com 
plete the pass. How the passer goes about doing so is 
purely coincidental. 

Stance 

If you have^good^cp-ordination and timing, there s 

in your 



pas&ing^tance. Spread your feetjhe^ distance that is 
natiualJbr-yaijrstryou f eel~set and poised to throw the 
ball. Yourj^eight_^hould-lje- forward on the balls of 
yourjfeet, instead of back on your heels, so you will be 
in a position to shift your weight properly as you make 
your delivery. This also furnishes you with the balance 
to move in any direction if you need to follow your pro 
tectors forward into the cup or elsewhere. This also 
will put you in the best position to take off and run if 
your receivers are covered. 

Passing Off Balance 

Speaking of balance, that brings up another matter 
that is seldom discussed, but is terribly important 
that of being able to pass off balance. When most 
coaches work with their passers in practice, they spend 
most of their time teaching the player to pass with both 
feet planted and perfectly balanced. Surely, passing on 
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balance is preferable fopa quarterback, for that will aid 
him in throwing more accurately and further. How 
ever, in a game it isn t always possible to get set and 
wind up the way we want to. So, the quarterback who 
can also throw off balance becomes the passer who sur 
vives in the professional league. 

Actually, die same thing applies to the good passers 
in college and high school too. There s no assurance 
any protection is going to stand up in the face of a hard 
charging line. All too often a passer must get his throw 
away with linemen s hands in his face and possibly fall 
ing down, If a passer can get his throw away and hit 
his receiver under these conditions, that s really more 
important than being able to fade back there on bal 
ance and pass like he s sitting in a rocking chair. Most 
anyone should be able to do that. 

If there are any physical advantages that can help a 
passer throw well off balance, it is a good strong arm 
and powerful wrist action to propel the ball. One of the 
best arm and wrist actions belongs to Y. A. Titde, the 
former Louisiana State passer, who now plays with the 
San Francisco Forty-Niners. He throws a beautiful 
ball. 

Passers Preferences 

As far as passers are concerned, they would prefer 
to throw from a single-wing rather than from a "T" 
formation. In a single-wing they are already back in a 
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throwing position when they get the ball from center. 
All they have to do is take the snap-back, stand up and 
watch the developments, and then hit their man when 
he opens up. They can stand back there on balance 
from the moment they receive the ball and they are in 
a position to throw any time their receiver is ready. 

Throwing from the "T" formation is entirely differ 
ent. In the "T" you must first concentrate on taking the 
ball from center and getting back as quickly as possible 
to the point where you are going to throw the ball. You 
should go back seven or eight yards depending on 
the pocket you are taught to use or maybe even ten 
yards, according to how fast your guards give ground. 
If it is possible to step forward into the pocket when 
you throw the ball, many times it is preferable to do so. 

There are two good reasons for doing this. First, by 
stepping up into the pocket, you will be in a position 
to set up better and longer, and this will give you a 
chance to throw on balance instead of trying to pass 
while defending yourself. Second, your protectors then 
can block the rushers to the outside and this gives you 
a better chance to get your throw away from the pro 
tection of the inside of the cup. If you are to become a 
good quarterback, work hard on all the fundamentals 
of passing because there s no job on a football team for 
a "T" formation quarterback who can t pass. 
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Getting Set to Throw 



T 

JLHERE IS NO SHORTAGE OF PASS PLAYS AVAILABLE TO A 

football team. But pass pkys that work successfully for 
some clubs may turn out to be dismal failures for 
others. The answer lies in the personnel running the 
pass plays. Personnel in this instance consists of: first, 
the passers; second, the receivers; and third, the pro 
tectors for the passers. Any or all of these elements 
have a direct bearing on the pass pkys to be employed 
by any football team, and all are equally important 
Let s take a typical Brown passing series. For the 
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sake of illustrating, well use what we refer to as our 
"70" series. Here we use a one-quarter reverse right or 
a three-quarter straight-away right spin. When the 
passer goes back to set up his throw, he takes two steps 
and "sets" ( actually three steps ) and he is ready, as in 
most of our short passes. The basic footwork we recom 
mend is four to six steps and then set. ( Usually this re 
sults in a total of five steps and then the set position. ) 
The number of steps the passer takes before "setting" 
also affects the formation of the pocket to protect him. 
The passer must be back far enough so that this pocket 
can be formed and so that he will still have time to step 
forward into it if he needs to do so to get his pass away. 

When a passer steps forward into the pocket to 
throw, his movement once again is the boxer s slide we 
described in Chapter Four on lateral passes. The box 
er s slide is especially good for a passer because he 
needs to focus his entire attention on the receivers 
downfield without worrying where he may step if he 
picks up his feet to move. 

With the one-quarter reverse spin, one foot is for 
ward and the number of steps you take actually is de 
termined by the length of your legs. It becomes a 
matter of a tall passer taking longer steps and fewer of 
them, or a short passer requiring shorter steps and 
more of them. Personally, I like to go back seven or 
eight yards to set up to pass. With me, it s 1, 2, 3, step 
with a hop on the end of it. Or sometimes it may be 
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five quick steps. The main thing is to have that pocket 
where you need it. If the pocket gives you the protec 
tion you need, then you can get your pass off better. 
By stepping forward into the pocket, you can get away 
from the chargers bearing in on you from the outside. 
Of course, if the pocket breaks through, then you need 
to get the ball off in the quickest and best fashion pos 
sible. You re on your own. 

Almost every good passer has his own favorite way 
of retreating to get ready to pass. Bob Waterfield goes 
back slowly, always under control, and watching 
downfield all the way. In some cases this is the prefer 
able way to go back if your team can give you sufficient 
protection to allow it. When throwing long passes, I 
feel it is better to set up quite a way back from the line. 
This not only gives you more time to get set for your 
pass, but more important, it furnishes the receivers ad 
ditional time to maneuver into the open. 

In setting up for short passes, I generally prefer to 
stand as close to the line of scrimmage as possible. 
Here you must be ready to hit your receivers with the 
pass the moment they break into the clear, for at short 
range they may be covered again if the passer is a bit 
tardy in getting his throw away. Then, too, on short 
passes, if things don t work out quite right for your re 
ceivers, and you need to carry the ball yourself, you are 
in a better position to run for yardage if you don t have 
so far to go. 
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These are all little things that need to be worked out 
according to the individual player and his team in 
practice. A game is no place to be experimenting. 

Right at the moment I am drilling on a retreat that 
may work out quite effectively. I am using a combina 
tion of going back fast to set up, and trying to keep my 
eyes downfield at the same time. If I can get this rou 
tine down, it may be a big help to my passing espe 
cially on the long ones since it will give me more time 
to get my throw away. Here, again, is where that strong 
push-off can help a lot. If a quarterback can master his 
push-off so he comes out of there like a spring being 
released, he already is on his way toward getting back 
and setting up in a hurry. 

Some people have asked me why I throw more 
passes to my right than to my left. My situation on this 
is no different from that of any right-handed passer. 
The right hander naturally can see the right pattern 
of the field better, and therefore he s better qualified 
to throw in that direction. It s the same when a passer 
needs to take off and run when his receivers are cov 
ered. If he s right handed, he can get a better view of 
that side of the field, and therefore, that s where he 
usually heads when he strikes out carrying the ball. 

BASIC POCKET PATTERNS 

Pass-protection blocking is an art in itself. I ve seen 
some normally good blockers who never could gain the 
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knack of pass-protection blocking, and vice versa. 
Maybe it s because the action doesn t even start the 
same as in normal blocking assignments. When the ball 
is snapped, this is one time the offense doesn t try to 
beat the defense to the punch and lunge out after 
them. The offensive blockers wait for the defense to 
make the first move in this instance. Once the defen 
sive pkyer has declared himself, then the offensive 
player moves to apply his block. However, he defi 
nitely does not throw himself at the defensive oppo 
nent in this type of blocking. 

Pass-protection blocking requires the offensive men 
to maintain their feet at all times. They make contact 
with the defense, then retreat a step or two and bump 
the charging defensive men again. The pass-protection 
blocker must never throw himself at the defensive man 
unless it is going to be a quick pass over the line, be 
cause the latter can toss him to one side and have a 
clear shot at the passer. Pass-protection blocking is not 
complicated, but it is positive and must be executed 
properly. One missed assignment in this type of block 
ing and the net result is a damaging loss of several 
yards. 

The best player I know to illustrate proper pass- 
protection blocking is Lou Rymkus, the former Notre 
Dame great who competed with the Browns. He was 
an invaluable part of our passing attack, even though 
he never threw or caught a pass. 
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Of course, it is necessary to set up a pocket out of 
which the quarterback can pass. The pocket is formed 
by a half-circle of protectors who endeavor to keep out 
the defense long enough for the quarterback to get his 
pass away. Blocking assignments for a pass-protection 
pocket vary according to the number of men you are 
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Fig. 1. Basic pocket for passes, 

going to send downfield as potential receivers. We ll 
diagram some pockets for you here, with four men 
downfield, three men down, and two men down, so you 
can see how the blocking varies accordingly. 

Pocket Pattern with Four Men Down 

With four men downfield, the quarterback is run 
ning his greatest risk in protection. However, this is 
compensated for by having more receivers downfield 
who must be covered by the defense. In this instance, 
the halfbacks flare out as receivers and the guards pull 
out to join with the fullback in forming your protective 
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cup. The left guard takes the defensive end on his side 
and the right guard blocks the loose man through on 
the right. Tackles block tackles and the center takes 
the defensive middleman. The fullback takes the first 
man through on the right side. 
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Fig. 2. Pocket with four men down. 

This leaves only one vulnerable spot, and the de 
fense is taking the same risk as the offense in this 
instance. We are referring to the middle linebacker. 
Don t forget the left guard has pulled out to handle the 
defensive end on his side. The center is blocking on the 
middleman and the left tackle is blocking head-to-head 
with the defensive tackle. This leaves an opening in 
the slot where the left guard has just pulled out. Occa 
sionally, the middle linebacker may elect to confuse 
your line by "shooting" this gap, as the term goes. By 
rolling around the center quickly, often he can gain a 
straight shot at the passer and toss him for a loss before 
he can get his throw away. At the same time, if the 
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middle linebacker makes a habit of this, the quarter 
back just shoots a receiver into that vacancy over the 
middle of the line and there is a cheap pass comple 
tion. 

Pocket Pattern with Three Men Down 

The easiest means of varying the pocket pattern is 
to elect to just send three receivers down instead of 
four. Often you can catch the defense napping by do 
ing this, and surely you are going to get more solid 
pass protection. Of course, at the same time, you have 
restricted the number of receivers to whom you can 




Fig. 3. Pocket with three men down. 

throw. This blocking is quite similar to that in the four 
receivers pattern, except the left halfback picks up the 
defensive right end. This leaves both guards available 
to take care of any ambitious linebackers who may 
elect to shoot the gap. 

For instance, let s assume that two linebackers may 
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decide to shoot this time in an effort to cross up the 
offense. The eager middle linebacker who shot over 
our left guard before will be in for quite a surprise, for 
the guard will be waiting for him this time, since the 
defensive end already has been taken care of by the 
left half who didn t go down. The outside linebacker, 
who has decided to shoot this time too, will be greeted 
on the other side of the line by the other guard who has 
good position to handle him. This right guard can t 
reach the middle linebacker shooting the gap over the 
left side before, but he s in excellent position to accom 
modate the outside linebacker on his side. 

Pocket Pattern with Two Men Down 

Any time the defense looks like it might be going all 
the way and shooting all three linebackers from behind 
its five-man line, there s a way the quarterback can 
head this off too. He can offset this handily by sending 
his two ends down as receivers. The offense is really 
set for them then. The charging ends are taken care of 
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Fig. 4 Pocket witib two men down. 
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by the offensive halfbacks forming the pocket. One 
rushing linebacker can be blocked by the fullback and 
the other two are picked up by the pulling guards. 
Every defensive player is accounted for in this pocket 
pattern. 

This is one of those instances where it is fine with the 
offense if the defense should choose to shoot all three 
of its linebackers. This leaves only three men in the sec 
ondary to cover two of our receivers. Since both of our 
ends, Speedie and Lavelli, are excellent receivers, they 
will be extremely hard to cover with that few men 
available and we have an excellent chance of making 
our pass go. 
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LASS PATTERNS VARY AS MUCH AS THE DIFFERENT OF- 

f ensive formations for running. Of course, the different 
placement of offensive backs and ends still applies for 
passing, as the necessity for moving the defense about 
still exists. However, the patterns themselves the 
routes the potential receivers travel vary greatly. 

Actually, pass patterns include both definite pass 
plays consisting of patterns designated by numbers, 
and individual passes where the quarterback tells the 
individual receivers how to cope with the defense fac 
ing them. 

For instance, let s assume I call a 33 pass. This would 
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designate a certain pass pattern. In this particular in 
stance, the right end goes down eight to ten yards and 
"buttonhooks." He would be covered by the safety 
man. Our left halfback, who is a flanker to the right, 
goes downfield deep either in or out, depending on 
how he is playing it. Our right halfback flares out into 
the flat zone. 

Here is the way the pattern works. The defensive 
right halfback would be covering our left end, who 
isn t going downfield anyway for he is going to block. 
When the ball is snapped, the safety man moves over 
to cover the right end. That means the defensive line- 
backer must go out to cover our right half, who is flar 
ing. If the linebacker is slow, that is tough for him to 
do. The linebacker s original assignment is to attempt 
to hold up the offensive end at the line as long as pos 
sible. 

The longer the linebacker holds up the end, the 




Fig. 5. Pass pattern, 33 pky. 
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tougher it is for him to cover the right halfback, who is 
flaring out to the flat. So, that leaves the linebacker 
with the neat little task of trying to keep one eye on 
the right end and the other eye on the right halfback. 
If he isn t successful in holding up the end, that means 
there is no one between the hooker and the passer, and 
the latter can wind up and throw a buttonhook pass. 
Meanwhile, the defensive middle linebacker also 
moves over to try and get in front of the hooker to stop 
the pass. 

As for protection accorded the passer on this typical 
33 pass play, tackles block tackles, guards pull out to 
defend, and the offensive left end blocks the defensive 
right end. Our fullback steps up and pretends he is go 
ing to take a fake, and then becomes a defender. In the 
meantime, I have retreated about seven or eight yards 
and am ready to cut loose. That is the complete pass 
pattern. 

Individual Passes 

Now let me take the same play and show you how 
it can be altered into an individual pass. This one par 
ticular instance came about as an accident and we 
made the most of it the rest of the ball game. 

We were playing the San Francisco Forty-Niners 
when I called this pass play. Dante Lavelli, our right 
end, started downfield to set up his hooking maneuver. 
The Forty-Niners played it cute and flooded the area 
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with defensive backs. As a result, our left halfback, 
who was sitting out on the flank in a wing right forma 
tion, couldn t shake himself into the open. Dante was 
pushed to his left by Norm Standlee, the Forty-Niners 
outside linebacker, and couldn t set up his hook. Dante 
realized he was covered and looked around for another 
spot. 

He finally discovered the left was open and veered 
off in that direction instead of going straight down to 
hook. I caught his maneuver, but Standlee couldn t 
react quickly enough. As soon as Dante cut across the 
slot, I threw to him and he went 50 yards for a touch 
down. Later on in the game, the same play was called 
with the same results. This time Dante went about 
25 yards for a touchdown! 

The next day the newspapers came out with head 
lines that read, "Browns New Pass Pattern Wins Ball 
Game." Actually, it was just an accident that we stum 
bled into, but it worked so well that we made it look as 
if we had planned it that way all along. 

INDIVIDUAL PASS CUTS 

Individual pass cuts are not complicated. There are 
just so many maneuvers each potential receiver can 
make, and it is the quarterback s job to figure out which 
individual cut is going to lead the receiver into the 
open to take the pass. Of course, he must base his judg- 
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ment on the way the defense chooses to cover his re 
ceivers. 

To illustrate our point on the various cuts the receiv 
ers can take, we are going to show you a basic wing- 
right and wing-left pass pattern, with the possibilities 
available for individual cuts. 



DEEP 
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Fig. 6. Individual pass cuts, fullback flare left 
and halfback flare right. 

Wing-Right Regular 

LEFT END: (1) Quick out in the flat. (2) Out-and- 
Down Take-Off. (3) Cross, shallow or deep. (4) Angle 
(like a cross except that you don t run hard after you 
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make your cut). (5) Hook. (6) Double Hook. (7) 
Z-In. (8) Z-Out. (9) Hook-and-Go. (10) Deep. 

RIGHT END: (1) Cross. (2) X-Right. (3) Angle. (4) 
Hook. (5) Z-In. (6) Z-Out. (7) Deep. 
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Fig, 7. Individual pass cuts, halfback flare left 
and fullback flare right. 

LEFT HALFBACK: (1) Quick Stop. (2) Diagonal. (3) 
Angle. (4) Hook. (5) Z-Out. (6) Z-In. (7) Rainbow. 
(8) Hook-and-Go. 

Wing-Right wifh Left End Flex 

LEFT EOT): (1) Quick Stop, (2) Diagonal. (3) 
Z-Out (4) Deep. 
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Wing-Rigfif wftfi Flaring Backs 

Two additional receivers can be put into action from 
this formation by flaring your fullback to the left and 
your right halfback to the right If you choose to do 
this, of course, you are sacrificing your regular protec 
tors. To compensate for this, it will be necessary to pull 
your guards. By this means, the left guard will block 
the right end and the right guard will block the left 
end rushing. 

W/ng-Lefr 

On a wing-left and its variations, such as flexing the 
right end and flaring the fullback and halfback, the 
individual pass cuts are the same as they were to 
the right except that they are just reversed. 

The same applies to the guards pulling out when the 
backs are flaring, for the left guard then blocks the 
right end and the right guard then blocks the defen 
sive left end. Any good passer and his receivers can 
master all of these individual cuts quickly with some 
concentrated practice. 

Of course, the terminology used in these individual 
pass cuts is merely a means by which the Cleveland 
Browns identify them. Actually, there are other differ 
ent words used to identify these various cuts by other 
teams. For instance, I know some ball players encoun 
ter some trouble when they are traded from one club 
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to another as the new team may use a different word to 
identify the same pass. 

Before leaving individual pass cuts, I would like to 
mention that there are even more of these patterns that 
could be touched on here, but these are the basic cuts 
and cover most of the situations included in a regular 
season s play. 




Fig. 8. Wing-left pass and wing-right pass. 

LET S FLIP FOR IT 

It has long been an accepted fact in football that any 
time a good player can get a half-step advantage on his 
opponent, he has his foe where he wants him. This ap 
plies to almost any phase of the game. 

That s one of the real advantages of using the quick 
flip in your offensive pattern. First, a flip gets the ball 
to the outside receiving man quicker than would ever 
be possible by a hand-off. And second, a fake flip often 
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is the quickest means of causing the defense to hesitate 
before reacting to a play. 

In either instance, the flip has made it possible for 
the offensive personnel to gain that half -step advantage 
it is always seeking. There are many ways the flip can 
be used for this advantage, and we will illustrate a 
couple of the most popular here, 

F//p Left and Right 

In the fake flip fullback off tackle play, described in 
a later chapter, the halfback breaks quickly to the left 
in a simulated end run. Then the quarterback fakes a 




Fig. 9. Flip left and right. 

long flip out to the halfback, only to retain the ball and 
hand it off to the fullback crashing over tackle. 

If we were still living in the age of sequence football, 
the next play would have an actual flip left or right to 
the sweeping halfback, and the quarterback would ol- 
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low with a fake to the fullback off-tackle. Here is an in 
stance where the offense has a chance of picking up 
that half step in either of two ways. With the quarter 
back flipping out to the halfback, the latter has a run 
ning start that is hard to overcome if the halfback is 
fast Then, if a lineman has missed the flip and can be 
fooled even momentarily by the fake to the fullback 
through the line, you have gained another edge. 

Here is the way the play works, using the flip left to 
illustrate. (The flip right works the same way in the 
other direction. ) You can call a wing-left, flexing your 
left end about five yards and the right end about eight 
to spread the defense and concentrate it a little more 
to your right Neither guard pulls, the left going 
through to block on the middle linebacker and the 
right swinging downfield to work on the secondary. 
When the ball is snapped, the left half breaks quickly 
to his left and the outside. The fullback takes two steps 
laterally to his left and then heads off-tackle. Mean 
while the quarterback pitches out sharply to the half 
back and moves over to the line which the fullback is 
following toward the line of scrimmage. As the full 
back goes by, the quarterback makes a strong fake to 
give him the ball. The wingback cuts back in to block 
the on-side end and the offensive left end swings down- 
field to take care of the halfback. It is the offensive left 
tackle s job to go out and get the outside linebacker. 
Flip lefts and flip rights also can be run from opposite- 
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rights or lefts and from split-rights or lefts to add va 
riety to your attack. 

Flip Left and Right Flex Sides 

The flip left flex sides and the flip right flex sides are 
other variants of the same type of play. They can be 
worked from wing-rights or lefts with the fullback left 
or right, opposite-lefts or rights and split-rights or lefts 
with an occasional fullback flip right or left included. 
For the sake of illustration, well use the straight flip 
left flex side from a wing-left formation. 




Fig. 10. Flip left flex side, and flip right flex side. 

The main change in assignments here is the flexing 
of the left end out wide 10 to 15 yards, depending on 
how the defense plays him. The play goes off the same, 
with the quarterback flipping to swinging left halfback 
and then faking a hand-off to the fullback off-tackle. 
However, this is where the flexing left end enters. In 
stead of going downfield and getting the halfback, as 
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he did on the straight flip left, he makes the most of his 
angle on the outside linebacker and slashes in to cut 
him down. The wingback then goes downfield to get 
the halfback which the end had handled in the regu 
lar flip left. They reverse assignments. This important 
change in blocking assignments often can be the differ 
ence that makes a play go all the way after it has been 
used with only mild success from the original blocking 
pattern. 

HOOKING AND STOPPING 

One of the most difficult of all passes to cover is the 
hook, or stop, pass, and the many variations of it that 
can be called. This is especially tough because, if a 
passer throws the ball at the same moment the receiver 
stops and hooks back toward him, it is practically im 
possible for the defense to keep the pass from being 
completed. If the defense begins to become eager and 
the defensive back feels he may be able to sweep up 
and intercept one, we take care of him by such means 
as double hooks and flares, hook-and-go passes, or any 
one of several such maneuvers. 

We were playing the Buffalo Bisons one time several 
years ago and were trailing 28 to 7 with about eight 
minutes remaining in the ball game. We ended up in 
a 28-28 tie just because their defense tried to tie up our 
hookers and we crossed them up with a double hook 
and flare. In this particular maneuver, both ends go 
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down and buttonhook. Both halfbacks flare out into 
the flat. The Bison halfbacks were trying to cover the 
ends and the outside linebackers the flare men. The 
middle linebacker was trying to go back and get in 
between the hooker and the passer. I just waited to see 
which side he went to and then threw to the other end. 
Edgar Jones was playing left halfback and he told me 
his man was getting disgusted at our completions, and 
at the same time, more careless. So, the next time 
Edgar just outran the linebacker who tried to help out 
on the hooking end. I faked the hook, and then threw 
the ball to Edgar and he went 60 yards for a touch 
down! 

It s the same with a hook-and-go ? and you can in 
clude a flanker too, if you wish. In this instance, we set 
this up by sending our receiver down eight or ten yards 
and having him hook Z-out shallow. He does this three 
or four times, or as long as the defensive man lays back. 

Pretty soon, the defensive man decides to stop this 
play and that is when he is set up for the hook- 
and-go. The receiver then goes down and fakes his 
hook. The defender figures this is his turn and comes 
sweeping up to intercept the pass. However, the re 
ceiver just takes off again and practically passes the 
defender going in an opposite direction. 

At half time one day when we were playing the 
Washington Redskins, Dub Jones came over and told 
me their defensive back was really ready. Dub had 
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Z-out shallowed four or five times and this player 
thought he had the answer ready for us. So, on the very 
first play of the second half, we gave him the hook- 
and-go and it was the cheapest six points you ever saw. 

Wmg-Left and Right Passes 

These are our standard hook, or stop, passes to the 
left and right These are quite popular and are con 
sidered top choices for short gains. Another advantage 
of these passes is that you can move your best receiver 
against their weakest defender with no trouble at all. 

For example, on a wing-left pass Dub Jones is out on 
the flank. He is one of our best receivers, so the opposi 
tion had better cover him with a good defender. Let s 
assume the defensive weakness is at their right half 
back and they immediately shift a man to help on 
Jones. Then we would send Carpenter, in motion, in 
the other direction. This would necessitate putting a 
linebacker on him, which is mighty tough to accom 
plish. 

There are numerous ways you can set up your men 
to combat the defense with these passes. Generally 
speaking, however, the regular wing-left pass is exe 
cuted by moving the right half approximately 12 yards 
out on the left wing as a flanker. He breaks downfield 
at full speed to a specified distance. At this point he 
hooks, and the passer delivers the ball to him before 
tiae defensive halfback can recover. 
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Normally, the fullback blocks on the defensive left 
end, but the quarterback can vary this play occa 
sionally by flaring the fullback. Here, it is up to the 
pulling right guard to take the defensive left end usu 
ally blocked by the fullback. The quarterback can call 
any pass cuts that best fit the way the defense is cover 
ing against the hook-and-stop. 

The wing-right pass works the same way in the op 
posite direction. If the quarterback decides to flare the 
fullback to his left, then the left guard must pull to 
handle the end. Or, instead of having your left end 
flexed in this instance, you can keep him in tight to 
block the on side end. 

Opposffe-Lefr and Righf Passes 

These passes work very similarly to the wing-left 
and right, except you spread a different halfback. 
In the case of the opposite-left, the left halfback is 
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Kg. 11. Opposite-left and opposite-right passes. 
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spread to his left with the right end flexed about 10 
yards to divide the defense. Once again, this becomes 
a matter of juggling the back you spread to fit the 
weaknesses of the defense. Any pass cuts can be called 
and the quarterback can mix this one up too by flaring 
the fullback. If the fullback flares, then the pulling left 
guard must take the end. The exact procedure applies 
in the other direction if the call is an opposite-right 
instead of a left. 

SCREEN PASSES 

Screen passes always look simple, but they are just 
like any other play, there s always something that can 
go wrong. The idea of screen passes is to give the oppo 
sition the impression that your linemen have just been 
guilty of some inferior blocking. The charging defense 
slides off your men s deliberately poor blocks and 
heads for that unprotected passer. Meanwhile your 
blockers have gotten together and are waiting. When 
the charging defense is almost on top of the passer, he 
lobs the ball over their heads to a waiting receiver. The 
receiver picks up his blocking convoy from the men 
who have been waiting for him, and heads downfield 
with them. Good blocking from this point on can bring 
some very productive gains. 

We have three basic screen passes, each of which 
sets up differently and involves different receivers. 
These are the fullback, halfback, and end screens. 
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We ll start with the fullback screen, our favorite of the 
three with Marion Motley or Chic Jagade on the re 
ceiving end. 

Fullback Screen Leff and Right 

We will illustrate these two plays with the fullback 
screen left., the right working just the opposite to the 
other side. We will call our play with a wing-right, al 
though it also can be run from a wing-left and a split- 
right or left. 

When the ball is passed from center, the left half 
back, who is operating as a flanker to the right, and the 
left end go downfield to take the secondary with them. 
The right halfback flares out hard to the right to give 
the impression he is going to be a legitimate receiver. 

In the line, our left tackle blocks head-to-head with 
the defensive tackle on his side for a three-count that 
means counting one thousand one-one thousand two- 
one thousand three. The idea, of course, is to convince 
the other man that it is just an accidental poor block, 
and not done on purpose. The defensive tackle then 
slides off and heads for that unprotected passer. Our left 
tackle just drops behind the line of scrimmage and 
waits for the lob pass to come off. The left guard will 
just stand there for the same count, and then move 
over beside the tackle to await the action. The center 
does the same, and you can even have the right guard 
do likewise, although we normally don t This leaves 
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three, or possibly four players, standing by to convoy 
the receiver. Often it is a good idea to assign one man 
to pick up any defensive pkyer who might have sus 
picions about the play and become hard to get along 
with. 
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Fig. 12. Fullback screen left and right 

When the quarterback gets the ball, he tries to make 
it look like an ordinary pass. The fullback drifts over 
to the left, ostensibly to act as a pass protector. When 
the left end comes barrelling in, the fullback steps over 
and gives him a pretty good jolt. It is a good idea to 
furnish him with a couple of jolts just to keep him hon 
est, so he won t smell die screen pass. On the opposite 
side, the blocking is quite legitimate and they carry 
through their assignments as on a regular pass. Then, 
after the fullback bumps his man, he rolls off, comes 
back a couple of steps and just sort of loafs there. By 
this time the defense is pouring in on the quarterback, 
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who lobs the ball over their heads to the fullback, who 
takes off downfield in a hurry. 

You can set up almost any type of formation to run 
your screen passes. You also can flex your end on the 
side of the screen to make it more inviting for the de 
fense to come in. If the defense begins to catch on to 
your screen passes and begins drifting out, then you 
know they are not working hard and you can throw 
regular passes against them. 

Halfback Screen Left and Right 

This pky is very similar to the fullback screen except 
we change receivers in order to cross up the defense. 
Also, just to add further confusion to the situation, you 
can run this with a wing left and move your right half- 
back out to the left as a flanker. Here s the way a half 
back screen to the left will work from a wing left the 
same applying to the right from a wing right 




Fig. 13. Halfback screen left and right 
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The blocking is approximately the same in the line. 
But in the backfield, the fullback takes the defensive 
left end, just as he would in any normal pass play. That 
leaves the left half to block the charging defensive 
right end and then doing the roll-off to take the flip 
from the quarterback off to the left. Meanwhile, the 
secondary is being cleared out to the left by the right 
half ( the flanker) and the left end, who have been sent 
down and into the middle. The right end has done his 
bit by Z-ing out to remove the defensive halfback on 
his side. 

This play also can be worked from an opposite-right 
or left, with the halfback screening left or right Fur 
ther variety can be added to the play by flexing the 
strong-side end about 12 yards and then faking the 
pass to him before flipping short to the halfback. 

End Screen Left and Right 

The end screen passes give a nice touch to your 
screen series. Basically, the blocking in the line is the 
same except that a completely different look is fur 
nished to the formation from which the play starts. For 
instance, on the end screen left and the right works 
just the opposite you can spread both halfbacks well 
to the right outside of the end. When the ball is 
snapped, the two spreading halfbacks race straight 
downfield to emulate a flood pass to the right. The de 
fensive left end rushes wide open and the fullback 
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takes care of him to allow time for the screen to be set 
up over to the left. At the same time, the left end is 
blocking the defensive right end for his three-count 
and then drifting over behind the screening linemen. 
That s when the quarterback cuts loose with the ball 
to the left end just in time to escape with his life at the 
hands of the onrushing linemen. 
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Fig. 14. Encf screen left and right. 

There are many variations of these screen passes that 
can be applied to fit any situation of rushing linemen. 
Just which ones to call, and when to call them, depends 
on the judgment of the quarterback. Personally, I enjoy 
accepting the responsibilities that go with being a **T* 
formation quarterback. However, I d want no part of 
them without the help from the rest of the team, which, 
fortunately, has always been given me by my team 
mates on the Browns* 
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iHE PBEVIOUS PASS PLAYS I HAVE DISCUSSED HAVE BEEN 

somewhat related. Now I would like to give you a half- 
dozen or so different types of passes that you will need 
in planning your basic passing repertoire. These are 
passes that are designed to deal with almost any type 
of defense with which you are confronted. They also 
are designed to allow you to shift your strongest re 
ceivers around so they will be covered by weaker 
opponents. Let s start with a split-left pass with an 
X-pattern. 
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Split-Left and Right 

The split-left pass is run from the split formation, 
which places the left halfback as a flanker to the left, 
moves the fullback over behind the left tackle, and 
leaves the right halfback behind the right tackle. The 
right end is flexed to the right about eight yards to help 
split the defense. As you can see, this is an excellent 
formation from which to pass due to the fact that the 
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Fig. 15. Split-left pass and split-right pass. 

fullback and the right halfback already are properly 
spread in blocking position and can just wait for the 
rushers to come to them. The guards also pull out to 
help on the pass protection. 

When the ball is snapped, the left halfback heads 
downfield under full speed. The left end lopes down- 
field in a parallel line, and then suddenly X s to the out 
side in an area which already has been cleared by the 
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defenders covering the left halfback. The same pattern 
is followed to the right in the split-right pass. 

X-Left and Right 

This play is somewhat similar to the split-left and 
right except that it is run from a wing-left and right, in 
stead of a split, and also sends another back downfield 
to better clear out the area into which the end is going 




Fig. 16. X-left pass and X-right pass. 

to X. In an X-left y the team is lined up in a wing-left 
with the right halfback serving as a flanker about eight 
to 10 yards out The right end also is flexed about eight 
yards. 

The right halfback races downfield and this time 
goes deeper and swings toward the inside. The left 
half , who has lined up in his regular "T" formation spot 
on this occasion instead of serving as a flanker, also 
goes downfield and cuts back in toward the middle. 
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Meanwhile, the left end has jogged downfield, and as 
soon as both halfbacks have passed him to clear out 
the area, he suddenly X s toward the sideline and takes 
the pass. The X-right proceeds in the same manner 
to the right. 

Flood Left and Right, Individual 

A flood pass is used primarily to flood one zone with 
pass receivers so the one man covering the zone cannot 
handle all the receivers. By calling an individual pat 
tern, together with the flooding maneuver, you will 
have many ways of crossing up the defense and shak 
ing one of your receivers into the open. 

Let s start with the flood left, individual. I can exe 
cute this by setting both of our halfbacks out as flankers 
to the left to pull the defense over to that side leaving 
one man to cover the right end. Then I flex our right 
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Fig. 17. Flood left and right, individual. 
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end six to eight yards. This leaves the defense well 
split When the ball is snapped, the right halfback 
tears straight downfield and then veers out The left 
half goes downfield about 10 yards and then Xs for 
the sideline in the area just cleared by the right half. 
The right end is my primary target and has plenty of 
room to work his fakes. You may wonder where I get 
my pass protection on a formation like this. The full 
back blocks to the right and the left guard pulls. Our 
left end blocks the defensive right end and the right 
guard pulls to pick up the free man on his side. This is 
a short pass in which I normally have all the protection 
I need to get the pass away. 

There are several ways you can call this same pass. 
One means of varying the play is to have the left half 
block the on-side end and send the offensive left end 
out as the X-receiver. Or, you can call a Z-in deep with 
the left half blocking the on-side end. If you do this, 
one end should hook to hold the safety while the other 
Z s-in deep. The same possibilities are available in the 
opposite direction if the flood right, individual, is 
called. 

Roll-Off Pass Left and Right 

This is a very popular pass and is used by many 
teams with fullbacks who are good receivers. In the 
rott-off left, well diagram the play to run from an op- 
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posite-right formation with the right half set out as a 
flanker and the left end flexed five yards. The left end 
and both halfbacks go downfield as receivers to draw 
the defense back with them. While the three receivers 
are moving downfield, the fullback blocks the defen 
sive end for a full three-count. Then the fullback drifts 
out into the flat zone and the quarterback lobs the ball 
just over the rushing end s head to the fullback. It is 
thrown like a screen pass. The only difference is that 
the linemen do not get out in front of the fullback. 
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Fig. 18. Roll-off pass left and right 

The fullback generally has gained five to ten yards of 
clear running space to get rolling before the defense 
can recover sufficiently to come up to meet him. This 
play also can be run from a wing-right or left, and of 
course works the same way to the right when the rott- 
off right is run from an opposite-left. 
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Run-Pass Leff and Right 

The success of this pass depends on good faking on 
the part of the quarterback and the halfback or full 
back who is supposed to be taking the ball for a regular 
end run. The play starts out just like your regular end 
run we ll illustrate to the left. Starting out of a regu 
lar "T," the entire backfield swings to the left as if it 
were on the way for a regular running play. Both half 
backs and the fullback swing to the left as they always 
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Fig. 19. Run-pass left and right. 

do on an end run in that direction. The fullback blocks 
the defensive right end, just as he would on the end 
run, as the left half leads the play. 

When the right half goes by, the quarterback fakes a 
hand-off to him and keeps the ball. The right half fakes 
taking the ball and heads out around end. The quarter 
back then fades and throws the ball to any one of his 
three receivers, who are flooding a specific zone at 
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various depths. The ball can be handed off to the half 
back and he can throw the pass after faking an end run. 
Detroit uses this play a lot both ways. The same play 
can be run from a wing-left formation by moving the 
right half out as a flanker to the left and flexing the 
right end about six yards. In that case, the right half 
can block the on-side end and the fullback can go down 
with the two ends as receivers. The same possibilities 
exist in running this play to the right, either from a 
regular "T" or from a wing-right. 

Flip-Pass Left and Right 

Another variation you can use on the run-pass starts 
out like an end and ends up a pass. It s called the 
flip-pass left and right. Well illustrate with the left. 
The play starts out just like a flip from a wing-left. 
Both ends are flexed and the right halfback is set up 
as a flanker midway between the left end and left 





Fig. 20. Flip-pass left and right. 
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tackle. The right end is flexed eight yards, the wing- 
back is spread five yards to the left and the left end is 
flexed 10 yards. 

The pass pattern is such that the right end goes 
down and Z s-in toward the middle. The left end goes 
straight down and the wingback goes down short and 
X s out toward the sideline. The left halfback then 
swings out laterally to the left and the quarterback 
flips out to him and he throws the pass. If the receivers 
are covered, he will run the ball just as he does in the 
flip. It operates the same way to the right from a wing- 
right formation. 

FLARING OUT 

Many football teams have good ends who are con 
sidered excellent receivers. However, the perfect 
added touch to your passing attack can come from a 
good back or two who are also adept at catching a 
football. This furnishes a complete pattern for your re 
ceivers and makes things mighty tough for the defense 
to figure where to concentrate their pass-defensive 
power. 

There are many ways of getting these backs into the 
open to act as receivers. When the man-in-motion was 
popular, that was one means of getting a receiving 
back out quickly to maneuver for a pass. Now the 
flanker has pretty well replaced the man-in-motion 
and, of course, his position out wide is tailor-made for 
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pass receiving. But one of the most effective means of 
making receivers out of your backs is to send them out 
in a flare, or a swing, if you prefer to call it that The 
Browns have three basic flare-pass patterns that I 
would like to show you here, and each works both 
left and right. 

Double Flare Left and Right 

The double flare left and right plays are worked from 
a standard "T" formation with the only deviation be 
ing the splitting of the ends four or five yards out from 
the tackles. This is a pass in which both ends hook and 
both halfbacks flare in a pattern that calls for four men 
downfield. This is a tough pass for the defense to cover 
due to the fact there are four receivers down on it 
However, it can be made much more difficult to cope 
with if the quarterback will do a little eye faking. 

When the halfbacks flare, the outside linebackers 




Fig. 21. Double flare kft and right 
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usually are drawn off their regular positions to cover 
the halfbacks. When the ends race downfield, they 
normally are covered by the defensive halfbacks. The 
safety man usually is stationed too deep to interfere 
with the play. Therefore, the one man who can cause 
trouble is your defensive middle linebacker. So, if the 
passer will retreat facing the line and looking at one 
end, you generally will find that the middle linebacker 
will tear over to cover that end. This play happens so 
quickly that the linebacker must react immediately 
and, of course, one of his best signals on where to go 
is where the passer is looking. Once the passer has the 
middle linebacker faked out of position, all he has to 
do then is simply turn and throw to the other end. 

Double Flare Left from an Opposite-Left 

and 

Double Flare Right from an Opposite-Right 

This play, which can be called in either direction 
from either the opposite-left or opposite-right forma 
tions, works very much like the preceding one. The 
main change is the moving of the halfback out to the 
flanker in a spread position so he can get further down- 
field on his flare and make a longer pass out of it. 

In the case of the double flare left from an opposite- 
left, the left halfback is set out wide beyond the end. 
The right end is split out about five yards on his side 
to further spread the defense. Both guards pull and 
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join the fullback in furnishing the passer protection. 
In this play, the left halfback and both ends go down 
and hook quickly. It is a very difficult play to cover as 
the passer has an equal choice between three receivers. 
When a double flare right from an opposite-right is 
called, the play works the same way except in the 
opposite direction. 




Fig. 22. Double flare left from an opposite-left, and 
double flare right from an opposite-right. 

All Flare Pass Left and Right 

Once you feel the defense is learning how to cover 
your flare-pass patterns with the halfbacks going down 
as receivers, there s another little trick you can pull on 
them. You can call an all flare pass left or right and 
send that fullback out as a receiver. 

Line your club up in a wing-left, if you are going to 
the left, with the halfback set outside the left end as 
a flanker. Then split your right end about six yards to 
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pull the defense apart that much more. When the ball 
is snapped, the ends go down and Z-in to pull the de 
fensive halfbacks in closer so the flaring backs will be 
tougher to cover to the outside. The guards pull to 
furnish protection to the passer and the wingback who 
was originally considered a potential receiver, then 
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Fig. 23. AH flare pass left and right 

makes the most of his angle on the defensive right end 
to come back in and cut him down as a blocker. Your 
left half and fullback then flare in opposite directions. 
The play works the same way to the right 

One other possibility on this play is for the blocking 
wingback to roll off the defensive end after he has 
blocked, and go downfield to become a fifth potential 
receiver. If he is able to do this, he normally will cut 
for the slot down the middle, which has the best 
chance of being open. 
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THROWING THE BALL AWAY 

This isn t meant to be a dissertation on how to cir 
cumvent the rule against grounding the ball inten 
tionally. I merely want to impress on young passers 
the necessity for knowing where your pass is going at 
all times, and warn against the risk of interception. The 
fact that the measures necessary to guard against in 
terception sometimes involve throwing the ball over 
your receiver s head or out of bounds is purely coinci 
dental. 

Frankly, I have intentionally grounded many passes. 
And so has almost every good passer. The only passers 
who haven t are those who don t realize the value of 
doing so, or who are too selfish of their passing aver 
ages to sacrifice their personal record for the best 
interests of their team. In the first place, intentional 
grounding of the ball is purely a matter of judgment 
on the part of the official. It is not a mechanical viola 
tion. The referee is no mind reader. For instance, I 
have even had intentional grounding called against me 
on a couple of occasions when I was not doing so. 

Everything comes back to my original statement 
that a quarterback should always know where he is 
throwing the ball. Let s assume all of your receivers 
are covered so closely that a pass to them definitely 
risks an interception. If you feel there is a good chance 
for an interception, don t throw. You can t afford to 
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give the ball away promiscuously. Your team can t 
score without the ball, but the other team can. So, 
don t give them the ball by sloppy procedure on your 
part. 

If your receivers are all covered, then you should 
make one of two choices. Either throw the ball away, 
or, as the boys say, "peel it and eat it.** Of course the 
latter means to take the ball down with you. Naturally, 
you don t either throw the ball away or "eat it" without 
making an effort to salvage something. If you throw 
it away, you surely don t slam the ball down to the 
ground just to get rid of it. If you do, you can be sure 
you are going to be penalized for intentional ground 
ing of the ball. 

It s the same with holding on to the ball. You don t 
just drop to one knee and wait for the referee to blow 
the ball dead. Your job is to make your throw-away 
pass look as legitimate as possible. That s your best 
bet against being penalized, and then there always 
is the possibility that your receiver might reach the 
ball after all. This doesn t happen often, but there is 
always that possibility. When you elect to hang on to 
the ball because you can t spot a good place to throw 
it away, or don t have time to look for such a place, 
then head for that line of scrimmage as if your life 
depended on it. Well talk some more later about the 
advantages of the passer carrying the ball when the 
defense retreats against him. 
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In throwing the ball away, pass it fairly close to one 
of your men so it looks as if you merely overthrew the 
receiver. Your receiver probably will have a little ad 
vantage in one direction or another over his defender, 
and that* s the direction you should throw the ball. For 
instance, if he is running straight downfield, then 
throw the ball in front of him. No one is in a position to 
intercept the pass then. 

The same applies if your receiver is running toward 
the sidelines in a "down-and-out/ a "banana" pass, or 
any of the other pkys that call for the receiver to cut 
toward the outside. Then all the passer has to do is 
throw the ball so it barely goes out of bounds. There 
isn t going to be any interception out there. Of course 
the passer must be quite discreet in this maneuver and 
make the pass look as real as possible. 

So, let s sum it up this way: Never throw the ball 
away unless you know it is going into a spot safe from 
interception. If you re not sure, don t throw it. Keep 
the ball and get back any yardage possible. There s 
always the chance to recover the lost yardage on the 
next play, 

Blockers and Receivers 

While we are on the subject of interceptions and loss 
of yardage by being forced to "eat" the ball, I would 
like to mention the vital part that good blockers and re 
ceivers play in passing. A passer is never any better 
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than his blockers and receivers, because no one can 
throw the ball from a horizontal position. Also, if your 
blockers don t leave you room to throw, that s equally 
difficult. So, it s necessary that a passer make the most 
of his blockers and work with them. 

I mention room to throw, because personally, I just 
wind up and hurl the ball like a baseball. There s no 
premeditation on my part as to whether I am going to 
lob one, rifle the ball, or throw it over the receiver s 
head. These are all instinctive reactions that the passer 
undergoes according to the situation in which he finds 
his receiver. 

When I have a choice in the type of pass, I believe 
the soft ball is preferable for my receivers to handle. 
By that, I mean the type of ball that sort of floats down 
to the receiver. Throwing a football is pretty much 
like throwing a baseball. There are some pitchers who 
throw a baseball that feels like a piece of lead and 
that catchers find exceedingly hard to handle. Then 
there are pitchers who can throw the ball just as fast, 
but the ball is light and easy to catch. 

The same applies to football. If the passer can throw 
the football so the point is up a little bit, it cradles into 
the receiver s hands. But, if the point is down, the ball 
is somewhat harder to catch. If you lob a pass, it is 
easier for the receiver to run under the ball and catch 
it. As a result, on long passes, I almost always throw 
the ball over the receiver so he can run under it to 
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catch it. This not only makes the ball easier for the 
receiver to handle, but also allows him to catch the ball 
without breaking his speed. 

As I have mentioned previously, the Cleveland 
Browns do not rely on a lot of fakes and fancy ball- 
handling to make passes work. We depend on the pro 
tection the team can give the passer, plus the ability 
of our receivers to get into the open. Mac Speedie, 
Dante Lavelli, and Dub Jones are three of the finest re 
ceivers in the history of football, and we are fortunate 
to have all three of them on one team. It is hard to say 
which is the best receiver. It s almost impossible to 
say one is better than the other, for each has his own 
strong points. 

I think Dante has the strongest pair of hands of the 
three. If I should throw a looping pass to him and there 
are three men going up for the ball together, you can 
be sure Dante is going to come down with it Not only 
does he have a strong pair of hands, he also throws 
arms, legs, hips, and knees in fighting for that ball. 

Mac is a very deceptive receiver because his speed 
fools the men trying to cover him. He never looks as 
if he is running very fast, but that is strictly an optical 
illusion. He has a long, smooth, loping gait that really 
deceives the defense. Also, he is a very smart ball 
player, and if the man attempting to cover him makes 
one mistake, it s all over. 

Dub is one of the few football players who can fake 
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and change directions going at top speed. Most players 
have to come to a stop. However, Dub can cut going 
at full throttle, and leave his defender behind. It s a 
knack that has cost our opponents a lot of ball games. 

Our receivers are taught one very important thing in 
common. They always watch the feet of the defensive 
backs! As the receivers go downfield, they keep moving 
their heads and changing directions in a sort of a 
weave. Of course, the defensive back is faced with the 
problem of giving ground and still keeping the offen 
sive man covered at the same time. The offensive man 
knows where he is going, but the defensive man must 
try and figure the answer and then keep up with him. 
Sooner or later, the receiver is going to maneuver the 
defender into crossing his feet the wrong way as he 
attempts to cover. When he does that, the receiver 
merely cuts the other way into the open. 

Remember the fellows who rush the passer can make 
or break the play. If the receiver has no time to maneu 
ver, and the passer has no opportunity to get his pass 
away, then he s back to the matter of throwing the ball 
away or "eating" it. 
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NINE 

Fundamentals of the 
Running Game 



VJOACHES AND QUARTERBACKS ASK ME FROM TIME TO 

time what ratio the Cleveland Browns use between 
running and passing plays. We attempt to keep an ap 
proximately even balance between our running and 
passing, and I recommend the same for other football 
teams. Of course some teams are better defensively 
against running or passing plays; then it becomes a 
matter of your applying the type of attack which nets 
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you the best results. However, for general purposes, 
you should figure running and passing on about a fifty- 
fifty basis. 

If you have a tendency to pass too much, the defen 
sive linemen will tee off against your line. It s tough 
for any offensive line to slow down a rugged defensive 
line that lets go full blast all the time. Soon your line 
men wear down and then your protectors begin to 
suffer. Eventually, you are throwing all your passes 
while trying to defend yourself. Of course one of the 
means of cooling off the defensive line when it gets 
too eager is to throw screen passes against it, or even 
a few trap plays up the middle. But the running attack 
is the best way to vary the passing game. After all, it is 
the running that pulls your defense in snug so you can 
cut loose your passes. 

The Running Attack 

In your running game, there is no substitute for a 
good big man, as compared to a good little man. It s 
really tough for a player of small stature to become 
outstanding because he must possess some other ex 
traordinary ability to compensate for his lack of size. 
Naturally, there are some exceptions to this, such as 
Little Willie Cross of the Chicago Cardinals. Few peo 
ple of his size though, are as rugged as Willie. In my 
opinion, Marion Motley is as great a fullback as there 
has ever been in football. What really makes him great 
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is the ability to run and block equally well. There have 
been many devastating running fullbacks, and many 
others who were damaging blockers. However, never 
have I seen a fullback who performed both functions 
so well. 

As for halfbacks, Edgar (Special Delivery) Jones 
was as good a runner as we have ever had. He wasn t 
a very speedy runner, but he certainly could pick up 
that yardage when we needed it. He was a money 
player. When I gave Egdar the ball on a hand-off, he 
never looked at me once. He had his eye out for the 
best place to cut, and he really went for the hole when 
he found it. Ken Carpenter, who plays with us now is 
a very good halfback. He takes short, choppy steps and 
can change direction on a dime. The Browns never 
have been noted for halfbacks because we have fea 
tured our fullbacks. However, we have had many out 
standing halfbacks since the team was first organized. 
The same halfbacks in a different system would have 
gained much more recognition. Still, they have been 
satisfied to be an integral part of a winning combina 
tion without benefit of fanfare. 

Td like to touch just a moment on strategy in your 
running attack. A professional football team could give 
a complete list of all its running plays to the dub it is 
going to play and it wouldn t make a speck of differ 
ence. All pro teams and most college clubs take pic 
tures and have movies to work from that can be run 
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and rerun until you can see what every player does on 
every play. In pro ball, most teams play each other 
twice during the season, so they are a cinch to know 
each other s plays. 

This is one reason that faking plays a relatively 
important part in your attack. Every team has a few 
plays that start out the same way. However, the de 
fense doesn t know for sure which one it is going to 
turn out to be. By the time they can diagnose the play 
and react accordingly, the offense can have a definite 
jump on them. 

One good means of making the most of the fakes that 
work best is to have your defensive team in dummy 
scrimmage tell you which fakes confuse them the most 
when you are running your plays. If your fakes can 
fool them on certain plays when they are closely ac 
quainted with your tactics, then those are the fakes 
you probably can use most effectively against your 
game-time opposition. 

OFFENSIVE FORMATIONS 

The Cleveland Browns basic offensive formations 
are not tricky. They are good, sound, basic football 
fundamentals with enough variety in the placement of 
personnel to give us an attack to meet almost any kind 
of defense. I am going to run through these for you, 
and you will recognize almost immediately the many 
possibilities each offers for different plays. Each is 
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designed to cope with a specific defensive situation, 
but may apply to any one of several situations. 

Regular "V Formation 

We ll start with our regular **T" formation, from 
which we operate a great part of the time. In the "T," 
the distance between the guards and the center is 
approximately six inches, between the guards and the 
tackles approximately one foot, between the tackles 
and ends from one and a half to two and a half yards. 
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Fig. 24. Regular "T* formation. 



The fullback s feet are about four and a half yards be 
hind the ball. The halfbacks heels are about even with 
our fullback s toes, or possibly slightly in front Spac 
ing between the two halfbacks and the fullback is such 
they can extend both arms straight out to the sides and 
barely touch each other s finger tips. 

Double Wingback Formation 

The Browns don t use this formation a great deal but 
it is a good means of getting away quick passes to cope 
with certain defensive alignments. Also, it is one of the 
best formations from which to run reverses. Linemen 
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are positioned very similarly to the "T," but the ends 
usually are in a little closer approximately one yard. 
We split our left and right halfbacks much wider than 
most teams, setting them outside the ends anywhere 
from three to five yards. This puts them in a better 
position to maneuver and spreads the defense more. 

VARY o 00000 o VARY 
o 



Fig. 25. Double wingback formation. 
Opposite-Left and Right 

In the opposite-left formation, you merely shift your 
left halfback out as a flanker instead of using him as 
a man-in-motion, as some teams might do. The theory 
behind a man-in-motion is to maneuver the defensive 
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Fig. 26. Opposite-left and opposite-right 
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backfield exactly where you want it, or to isolate a 
somewhat weak defensive back on one of your par 
ticularly strong receivers. The opposite-right is set up 
in the same manner, except that the right halfback be 
comes a flanker to the right: 

Split-Left and Right 

When we call a split-left, the left halfback shifts out 
as a flanker on the left, the same as he does on the 
opposite-left. Then the fullback and the right half split 
so they are lined up behind the two tackles. This not 
only divides your defense a little, but, by putting out 
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Fig. 27. Split-left and right 

the flanker, you are in a position to run a quick opener 
to either side of the line with the fullback or the right 
halfback. With this arrangement, you can run almost 
any hole in the line you wish. Another advantage of 
the split is that it equalizes your blocking fairly *vell 
Your fullback and right half are in an ideal position for 
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pass blocking in the split. The split-right is just the op 
posite of the split-left, with the right half performing 
as a flanker and the fullback splitting over behind the 
right tackle, 

Wing-Ieff and Right 

In the wing-left, you move your right halfback out 
as a flanker to the left. He can be split any distance 
from the end you choose, depending on your position 
on the field and how far you want to spread the defense 
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Fig. 28. Wing-left and right. 

for a particular play. The defense is automatically 
spread to your left in this situation. This sets you up 
for maneuvering to your right. For instance, you are 
in a perfect position for a Z-out to your right end be 
cause there is only the halfback left on that side to 
cover him. 

Or, to go a little further on the same situation, if the 
defensive backfield swings over far enough to your left 
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with the flanker, your right end also is in an excellent 
position for a long pass down the middle. The safety 
man cannot afford to help on your right end, because 
he will be occupied with the left end. The wing-right 
operates the same way in the opposite direction, with 
the left half becoming a flanker to the right 

Fullback-Left and Right 

On the fullback-left, the right halfback becomes a 
flanker to the left in the same position he occupied in 
the wing-left. Then the backs split, in the same position 
they were in the split-right, with the left halfback be- 
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Fig. 29. Fullback-left and right. 

hind the left tackle, and the fullback behind the right 
tackle. In this formation you can run trap plays or 
quick openers for your fullback. The main thing, 
though, is that it adds a quick whip around to the 
weak side. Thus, if your defense has a tendency to 
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overshift, this becomes a very effective play. The full 
back-right places the left halfback as a flanker to the 
right and the fullback lines up behind the left tackle, 
with the right half behind the right tackle. 

Flood-Left and Right 

By calling flood-left, we move both the right and left 
halfbacks out to the left as flankers. The theory behind 
flood plays is to combat a zone pass defense. Some 
teams may choose to jam up your passing by assigning 
a definite zone to each of the secondary backs. The 
thinking behind this is that the defending backs there- 
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Fig. 30. Flood-left and right. 

fore cannot be maneuvered out of position by any pass 
patterns. So, the way we beat that is just to flood so 
many receivers into one zone that it is almost im 
possible to cover all of them with only one defender. 
In the case of the flood-right, we just move the half 
back to the right flank instead of the left. 
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Flex-left and Right 

A flex-left moves the left end out very wide; the 
actual distance is determined by the position on the 
field and the way the defense is covering him. This 
jockeys the defense too, since at least one member of 
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Fig. 31. Flex-left and right. 

the secondary must be moved out to cover him. I want 
to repeat that all of these moves are made to open up 
the defense, not only for the one pkyer involved (the 
end in this case), but to make it possible to run a play 
into tihe spot vacated by the defensive man covering 
him. A flex-right moves tihe right end out to the right. 

Opposite-Left and Right with Double Flex 

If you want to open your defense up wide, you can 
call some combinations of the other elementary offen 
sive formations. For instance, take the opposite-left 
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with a double flex. This combination moves the left 
halfback out wide to the left and flexes, or spreads, 
both ends. The defense is, as a consequence, forced 
wide open. On the opposite-right with a double flex, 
the right halfback is spread wide, with both ends 
flexed, of course. 
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Fig. 32. Opposite-left with double flex. 
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Fig. 33. Opposite-right with double flex. 

Wing-left ancf Right with Double Flex 

The wing-left and the wing-right with the double 
flex are just two more ways to spread the defense. In 
the instance of the wing-left with the double flex, the 
right halfback is spread to the left, with both ends 
flexed. The wing-right phase of the formation occurs 
when the left half is spread to the right. From these 
basic offensive formations, the *T* formation quarter 
back can call any one of many plays that he thinks will 
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best maneuver the defense to fit his specific purpose. 
It is my purpose, throughout this book, to outline 
for you a fundamental offense that can work with any 
football team, from the rawest high school group to 
the most accomplished professional squad. These plays 
are basic. But there are variations that can be applied 
to fit any case, whether individual men are involved, 
or whether you are confronted with a defensive align- 
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Fig. 34. Wing-left with double flex. 
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(FB) ^ 
Fig. 35. Wing-right with double flex. 

ment that needs special handling. You can use almost 
any maneuver in T* formation football on any one 
play and get away with it. That s why your "T* quar 
terback is so important. It is his problem to discover 
how to vary these fundamental plays by using the skills 
of his teammates to cope with the specific defenses he 
is confronted with. 
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In this connection I want to take up the matter of 
sequence football. The days of play sequences in foot 
ball are gone. Your defense is way too smart to be 
fooled by the sequence routines that used to be fol 
lowed. True, you will need several plays that resemble 
each other, and even some that start out the same. But 
to run them as a sequence is no longer done. The de 
fense today realizes that there is going to be a change 
in the final outcome of the play, and defensive players 
react accordingly. So, even though I will mention from 
time to time that such a play is an outgrowth of a pre 
vious one, that doesn t mean that the quarterback 
should come right back and run the two of them one 
after the other. They must be varied to attain the best 
results. 

For the sake of standardizing the defense so we 
can show you the blocking assignments we ll assume 
that the plays are being run against a five-three de 
fense. In many places, we will point out variations in 
the blocking assignments against other defenses, but 
unless otherwise noted, a five-three is involved. Also, 
we have included on most of the play diagrams several 
suggestions for various maneuvers that the quarter 
back can use on his calls for each play. Like the golf 
professional, who starts out to teach his pupils how to 
play golf by beginning with a one-inch putt because 
it is the shortest shot in the game, well begin with the 
quarterback sneaks. 
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Surprise Sneak 

A surprise sneak is meant as a definite yardage 
gainer, and can be a very effective offensive weapon 
with a quarterback who has a better than average abil 
ity to carry the ball/ It normally should be called in a 
passing situation, when the defense is all set up to flag 
down your pass. It is just another matter of outguess 
ing your defense. Your halfbacks should flare out in op- 




Fig. 36. Surprise sneak (left) and short-yardage sneak (right), 
These sneaks can be run from any formation. 

posite directions to spread the defense. Your ends go 
straight downfield, and then Z-out y to further spread 
the defense. Of course, all this is purely diversionary 
action so you can sneak up the middle. 

Another means of accomplishing the same thing is 
to set up in an opposite-right Move your end out, and 
then fake a fullback slant off your left tackle. In this 
instance, you can send your left half downfield and 
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Z-out to add further confusion, and hold your left end 
in to block. In the line, the tackles cut off the tackles, 
and the guard-center-guard forms a three-man wedge 
for the quarterback to follow. Against a five-four de 
fense, the wedge becomes a five-man wedge, with the 
tackles joining in. 

Short-Yardage Sneak 

The short-yardage sneak is a different matter. In this 
instance, everyone knows what you are going to do, 
and your job is to do it anyway. This becomes a matter 
of man-for-man blocking and everyone just groups to 
gether to push forward for that necessary yardage. 
Your ends should be in close on the short-yardage 
sneak, and one of many ways to set up your backfield 
is with a wing-right. Ostensibly, you can be faking an 
off-tackle slant, but it probably will not fool anyone. 
Your defensive tackles probably will pinch in toward 
the center, and your line then becomes a five-man 
wedge with you operating behind it. 

DRAW PUYS 

At the beginning of this chapter I remarked that 
usually running and passing plays should be kept in 
even ratio, and one type, of course, should be used to 
vary the other. For example, in situations where a pass 
play is expected and the opposition becomes anxious 
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to crash through and rack up the passer, a draw pky 
can be used effectively. It will stop linemen from 
charging too hard and hurrying the passer. 

In the draw play both halfbacks and ends simulate 
pass patterns just to whet defensive appetites. When 
the defensive line comes charging in, we let them come 
partially through. Let s put it this way: Our line lets 
the opposition start by, and then blocks them to the 
lines of least resistance. 

Normally, our draw plays are going up the middle, 
so we just have our linemen bump the opposition to 
the outside and just keep contact with them until the 
pky has gone by. It actually becomes a matter of 
letting the defensive linemen run themselves out of 
the play with just a little help on our part. Here is the 
way our fullback draw left and right works. Well use 
the left to illustrate. 

Fullback Draw leff 

In this play we start out as if we re going to pass. Our 
ends go down and out, and our halfbacks flare to open 
up the defense. The fullback stands motionless as if 
to prepare for protecting the passer. The quarterback 
retreats, apparently to set up for a pass. At the last 
split second as the quarterback passes the fullback, he 
slips the ktter the ball. The fullback then starts to his 
left and cuts back in toward the center of the line. He 
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has no particular hole for which to head. He just picks 
daylight wherever the blocking has set up the opening 
and runs for it. 

Space must be cleared up the center if this play is 
to work well, for it is not too difficult to crowd the out 
side men further outside. However, if the center is 
clogged up, the play will not go. As a result, the center 
and both guards work on the middle of the defensive 
line, with the free guard going on to get the middle 





Fig. 37. Fullback draw left and right 

linebacker. Just in case the defensive right end might 
crash through before the play unfolds, the on side end 
bumps him momentarily before going on down to act 
as a decoy receiver. 

This play also can be run from a wing-right or left 
and opposite-right or left by flexing the ends to further 
spread the defense. Against a 5-4 defense, the offensive 
linemen should use turn-out blocking with the offen 
sive tackles blocking on the ends, the guards blocking 
on the tackles and the center taking the middleman. 
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Fullback Draw Off-Tackle Left and Right 

This play starts out the same as the regular fullback 
draw left or right. However, in this instance, a regular 
hole has been designated for the fullback, and the 
blocking is planned to make sure that there is a hole 
for him to hit. It is similar to the fullback trap off- 
tackle. 




Fig. 38. Fullback draw off-tackle left and right 

Using the left pattern to illustrate, the left end is 
flexed about eight yards to spread the defense. The 
potential pass pattern is set up with both ends going 
down and in and the halfbacks flaring out. The quar 
terback fades as if to pass, and hands the ball to the 
fullback, who carries the ball off his left tackle. 

The key change in the blocking assignments which 
makes this play go involves the guards. Instead of 
blocking in die middle, as they did on the regular draw 
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play, they both pull. The left guard puts a trap on the 
strong side end, while the right guard leads the play 
off tackle. This is a good ground gainer. These fullback 
draw off-tackle plays also can be run from wing-rights 
or lefts and opposite-rights or lefts with the ends 
flexed. 

Quarterback Draw Left and Right 

This is just a nice name for another type of quarter 
back sneak. However, we have chosen to include it 
with the draw plays, because it depends on that type 
of blocking to succeed. It runs both left and right and, 
as usual, we will illustrate with the left. 



S 




Fig, 39. Quarterback draw left and right 

Let s set it up with a wing-left and call the quarter 
back draw left. We will flex both ends, moving the left 
end out about five yards and the right end out about 
ten, in order to spread the defense as much as possible. 
Both go straight down to simulate a pass and take the 
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halfbacks with them. Their assignment eventually will 
turn out to be blocking on those halfbacks. The full 
back and left halfback set up as pass protectors and 
crowd the ends out. Tackles block tackles. The guards 
retreat a step or two to let their men cross the line of 
scrimmage and then pick them up, forcing them to the 
outside, Meanwhile, the quarterback stands up and 
fakes a short pass. This gives the linemen their neces 
sary time to make their blocks, and then he breaks off 
left guard if possible, but he will go wherever he sees 
daylight Against a 5-4 defense, the tackles block the 
outside linebackers, the guards block the tackles, and 
the center takes the middleman. 
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TEN 



The Quarterback s 
Other Duties 



NO SUCH THING AS A BRILLIANT QXJABTER- 

back. He just happens to be the pkyer calling the 
signals. When he calls the right one, he s a champ. 
When he calls the wrong one, he s a chump. I really 
believe that. 

However, a quarterback should spend as much time 
as possible learning the facets of signal calling to en 
able him to call as good a game as possible. There ajre 
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many interesting phases to calling signals, but prob 
ably the most practical one is the appliance of good, 
plain common sense. 

Signal Calling 

You can start your appliance of common sense by 
relying on the help of your teammates instead of try 
ing to mastermind the whole game yourself. A quarter 
back is only as good as his teammates make him. You 
should never forget that 

For instance, I depend a great deal on my ends to 
tell me which pass patterns are open, which pass is 
set up, and that sort of information. One day against 
Los Angeles, Dante Lavelli came in at the half and 
told me he had his halfback set up for a Z-out shallow 
pass. So, we started out the second half with this pass 
and he went all the way for a touchdown on the first 
pky. Dante called it I didn t 

My linemen may tell me the tackle on one side is 
charging very hard, They figure he can be trapped, so 
we accommodate him by calling a trap play. That* s the 
type of information every quarterback must depend on 
from the other members of his team. 

Of course, the coaches help us a great deal in pro 
fessional football with the signal calling. As soon as I 
come out of the game, I huddle on the sidelines with 
the coaches and we exchange ideas on what will work. 
Sometimes I talk on the phone to the coaches upstairs 
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in the press box where they are looking down on the 
game. Throughout the game, the coaches talk to the 
various players coming out and they form ideas from 
those conversations too. Then Paul Brown pools all 
these comments and works out many of the plays from 
there. 

I have been asked many times about Paul Brown 
sending in the plays with his alternating guards on 
each offensive play. Actually, I would say he sends in 
about 50 per cent of the plays we use in a game. Never 
does he tell me I am duty-bound to follow his recom 
mendations on the play to follow. However, I do know 
that I had better be sure of myself when I decide to use 
my own judgment on a play instead of accepting his. 
That s his prerogative as a coach, and I m sure I would 
do the same if I were in his position. 

I ll never forget the time Dub Jones scored six touch 
downs against the Chicago Bears in 1951. I happened 
to be sitting on the bench during a defensive series 
and I overheard someone say, "Dub only needs one 
more touchdown to tie the all-time record/* While I 
was listening to this conversation, the Bears had the 
ball in mid-field. Then we finally got the ball and Paul 
sent me in with a certain play to run. This was one of 
the times I didn t choose to follow his recommenda 
tion. I preferred to call on one of my old favorites. I 
told Dub to fake a Z-out shallow and go deep. It 
seemed pretty certain it would work. It did, and he 
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took the ball right on his finger tips and headed for the 
goal Dub tied the record and Paul never said a word. 
I m a little reluctant to go into the finer theories of 
quarterbacking because, as a player, I don t feel I 
should set myself up as an authority when I am just as 
liable to commit human errors out there as anyone else. 
However, in Don Faurot s book Football: Secrets of 
the "Split T" Formation, there is one of the most com 
plete analyses in this respect that I have ever seen. 1 
With Don s permission, I would like to pass his signal- 
calling thoughts along to you: 

The Offensive Quarterback 

"A golfer is as good as the club he chooses for each 
shot. A football team is no better offensively than the 
judgment of its quarterback. The coach works out a 
rather complete and intricate offense for the team and 
teaches plays and passes, but if the quarterback lacks 
the ability to call die right play at the right time, and 
lacks the natural leadership to inspire the team to do 
its best on each play, all the work of the coach is of 
no avail. 

"We look for these specific personal qualifications in 
our offensive leader. "The quarterback should have in 
dividuality, but at the same time, he should be one of 
the gang. He need not be popular with the players, but 

1 Faurot, Don, FootbdL Secrete of the "Split T* Formation (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950), pp. 307-311. 
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he must be highly respected and win their confidence 
in his ability to cany die offensive load. He must have 
imagination and the ability to foresee the possibilities 
of the offense. He must have the fortitude to take 
chances now and then. He should not be easily dis 
couraged when things go wrong as they will from 
time to time. 

"His voice is of secondary importance, since the 
majority of the plays are called in the huddle. He 
should be able, however, to call the change of count 
loudly and sharply. In the overall estimate, his intelli 
gence and leadership are the primary qualifications." 

Principles of Quarterbacking 

~It is impossible to teach our offensive quarterback 
exactly what play to call on every occasion, but he 
must be taught a few guiding principles for the differ 
ent phases of the game. These working rules will keep 
him out of trouble with respect to the plays called. 
There is no safeguard against poor judgment in the 
operation of the play or against a letdown in individual 
performance." 

The Punting Game 

"1. The quarterback should always call a punt on 
fourth down when he is behind his fifty-yard line with 
the score tied, even if there is only one inch to go for 
a first-and-ten. 
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In 1950 I was proud to accept the "Best Performance" 
award for the Philadelphia Eagles game. That s Coach 
Pan! Brown on the right. 




Here I m showing ace Indian 
pitcher Bob Feller how to throw a 
different kind of ball! 



Mac Speedie I right) and I wait 
for instructions before going 
back into the same. 



Below: That s me on the ground, 
all right, after an incompleted 
pass attempt. The other two 
players who don t look any too 

happy are John Sandtisky (78) 
and Lin Houston (62). 
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It looks like Coach Pan] Brown 
and I were having a small dis 
cussion about something what 1 
don t remember. 



Against the Detroit Lions I went 
for a long gain thanks to some 
perfect blocking. 





This time I wasn t so luck}- 
the Lions stopped me cold. 



On this play I was trapped 
as I faded to pass, but I man 
aged to shake loose for a few 
yards. 



Below: Against the Steelers 
on this play my pass receiv 
ers were knocked down and 
I had to run for it. Just be 
hind my left leg you can see 
one of the blocks" that let me 
go for 25 yards. 




ISO 



Because of fine line blocking I 
went over center for a touch 
down here. 



Below: Two of my pals on the 
Browns Lou Groza, the great 
place kicker, and Dante Lavelli, 
one of our fine ends. 




Sometimes the going can get awful rough! * 
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Maybe you won t believe It, but this pass I threw while lying on the 

ground was completed to Marion Motley! 




That s Mac Speedie on my right 
and Dante Lavelli on my left 
two great Brown ends. 
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This is good protection for a pass. I had plenty of time to get it away 
before No. 55 broke through to get me. 



This is an excellent example of the way the quarterback can step into 
the pocket made when the ends have been blocked out around the 
passer. You can see how blocking can make a passer look good. 
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Here s a good example of the wing left formation. Dub Jones is wide 
as a flanker and Mac Speedie is split wide at left end. 




Sometimes the off -tackle play 
really turns into a dive! But 
with the help of my blockers 
I got over for a touchdown. 
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This time I scored on a quarterback sneak. 



Ham- Jagade o the Browns got stopped short by the Chicago Cardinals 
on this play. But the next time he made it over for a touchdown. 



ty *,i 



, tU 
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Below: Here s Marion Motley showing 

how the fullback trap play "works. 




Above: This is the fake fullback trap 
play with the quarterback keeping the 
ball. 



Marion Motley runs around right end to pick up 8 yards against the 
Steelers. Coming in for the tackle are Jerry Shipkey (33) and Darrell 
Hogan (63) of the Pittsburgh club. 
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Having a good halfback on your team can make a world of difference. 
Here s Dub Jones going around right end against the Pittsburgh Steel- 
ers. He made a nice gain before being forced out of bounds. 



Dub Jones goes around right end as Francis Helluin paves the way 
with a nice block of Claude Hipps of the Steelers. 





Here is a good illustration of the way a draw play can work. I ve just 
given the ball to Marion Motley (36), and Marion will go wherever 

he finds daylight. 

One of the proudest moments of my football career is shown in this 
picture. Mr. O. J. Elder, publisher of Sport Magazine, has just pre 
sented me with the "Top Performer Award" trophy. Looking on are 
Doak Walker and Kyle Rote, two of SMU s fine football alumni. 
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"2. He should call a punt when there is no reason 
able chance for a first down in bad territory. 

"3. The punter should always be kept informed of 
the down. He will then know in advance whether the 
ball must be kicked on this play or whether he will 
have another chance if the pass from center is bad. 

"4. In a "punt huddle/ the quarterback always 
should caution the line to block hard for the kicker, 
to be on the lookout for loading tactics, and to get 
down fast to cover the opponents punt returns. 

"5. The punt plays should be called either on a short 
count or on a very long count This will help to count 
eract the blocking tactics of the defensive team. On the 
short count, the ball is snapped before they can get 
organized to block the punt On the long count, the 
offensive team easily discerns what the defense is try 
ing to do. 

"6. An offense should contain some fake kick and 
run plays, or fake kick and pass plays. These should be 
called by the quarterback in a punting situation or 
when the defense appears to be growing careless." 

The Rushing Game 

"Books could be written on this phase of quarter- 
backing, but we only give our quarterback seven 
pointers to help him in calling the rushing game. 

"1. The quarterback should be able to name the de- 
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fense confronting him and relay it to his team 
mates. . . . 

"2. He should vary the charge signal so that the 
defense can be cued on their defensive charge only by 
watching the ball. 

"3. In any offense, one play sets up another. Our 
quarterback must call plays in sequence or series. He 
must be able to sense when counters and reverses are 
necessary. 

"4. It is essential that the quarterback know which 
plays will make a yard against the various types of de 
fense that confront him. He must be quick to change 
the signal at the line in order to get the correct play. 
Choice of personnel also enters into this situation. If 
a scoring opportunity is at hand, he wants the best 
back on the strongest play. 

"5. The quarterback should know who makes every 
tackle. He should call plays over defensive players 
tackling out of position. 

"6. Intricate ball-handling plays should not be used 
too close to his own goal line. In this bad territory, he 
should call plays with the least likelihood of fumbles. 
Loss of the baU in this sector means an almost certain 
score for the opponents. 

"7. In addition to the above principles, the quarter 
back should be well schooled on what to call in the 
following situations: linebackers through, slanting or 
looping lines, smashing or floating ends, wide or tight 
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tackles, defensive line one yard off scrimmage line, and 
box defenses (nine-man line)/* 

The Passing Game 

"1. When good passers and receivers are available, 
the quarterback should be instructed to use pass plays 
liberally no matter on what down. It is most important 
that the quarterback know when not to call a pass. He 
should never call for a pass play that requires a poor 
passer to throw, and he should be very sure of his pass 
patterns in bad territory. 

"2. The quarterback should find and pass into the 
open spots in the defense confronting him. 

"3. The quarterback must understand the three 
types of passes that fit the various defensive situations. 
He should know positively when to call each. 

"4. He should be ready to open up with a pass attack 
when the running game bogs down or when he gets so 
far behind that he must score quickly. 

"5. The quarterback must warn his blockers to 
cover each pass thrown in case there is an interception," 

Genera/ Responsibilities 

"1. It is the quarterback s duty to understand and 
carry out the coach s offensive plan for a given game. 
He is the administrative officer of the team when it 
goes into action. 

"2. He must maintain strict discipline in the huddle 
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so that all hands will hear and clearly understand the 
play and the charge signal. The team captain can be 
called upon to help with the huddle discipline. . . . 

"We like this old-style huddle, since our quarterback 
is better shielded from our opponents while he is giv 
ing the signal and the explanation of the play. We have 
no quarrel with those who are using the new huddle in 
which the linemen and backs face the defensive team, 
but we would rather have our quarterback in position 
io see the defense than any other individual on our 
offensive team. 

"3. The task of getting offensive information during 
the game rests squarely on the shoulders of the quar 
terback. Incoming substitutes bring valuable informa 
tion from the coach if the quarterback can choke it 
out of them! He must literally grab and shake most 
substitutes to get this important, up-to-date informa 
tion. 

"The quarterback also needs information from the 
players in the game and should have key men on each 
side of the line on whom he can rely to furnish accurate 
intelligence about the defensive line. The quarterback 
must get his team together during times out, and thrash 
out any problems that arise. He may talk to individual 
players between plays." 

These axe the basic principles which every quarter 
back should follow and Don Faurot has earned the 
player s thanks for stating them so well 
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DEFENSES 

At the rate defensive formations change today, a 
"T" formation quarterback must know his defensive 
situation as thoroughly as he does his offense. Now 
adays you can start out calling a play against a five- 
man line and by the time the play gets started you may 
be facing a two-man line. It is up to your quarterback 
to catch this shift immediately and inform the entire 
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Fig. 40. Defensive formations: the seven-man line (left) 
and the six-man line (right). 

team so the blocking assignments can be changed 
accordingly. The basic fundamental defenses today 
are five-, six-, and seven-man lines. One of the most 
recent additions has been the "umbrella" defense 
popularized by Steve Owens and his New York Giants. 
1*11 look at the situation through the eyes of the de 
fense, so you as a quarterback can vary your offense 
as required. 

The defense mills about and jumps back and forth 
between different alignments for the sole purpose of 
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confusing the offense. For instance, a five-man line 
become a six-man line as easily as one man steps for 
ward into a hole. However, that defense isn t confused. 
Every move it makes is as perfectly co-ordinated as 
your offense. The players on that defensive team are 
assigned certain men to take out. For instance, all 
middle men may veer and hit on the inside shoulder 
of the men next to them. 

Paul Brown has a pet philosophy in this respect. He 
calls it "rapidity of motion/ These men must move 
together with split-second precision and co-ordination 
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Fig. 41. The five-man line. 

in attack. As an example, the two middle guards may 
be split to veer to the left that is, charge one-half 
man to the left* If the left guard should charge one- 
half man to the left and the right guard one-half man 
to the right, it would leave a big hole in the middle 
that would prove fatal. 

I m not going to attempt to cover all the possibilities 
in the five-, six-, and seven-man lines because there are 
so many individual things the various linemen can do 
that it would be impossible to include them all. For in- 
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stance, tackles in a five-man line may loop, cut-off, 
pinch, or any one of several other things in any given 
defensive play. 

Defenses have been almost more complicated 
against the Browns than our offenses have been against 
our opposition. We only use about 20 different offen 
sive plays a game on an average, and our opposition 
quite often varies its defense against us in more ways 
than that. 

Umbrella Defense 

The umbrella defense being relatively new, I would 
like to tell you how it works. The idea behind the um 
brella defense is that it gives you a combination of a 
good rugged defensive line and an equally strong de 
fense against passes. 

It is a 6-1-4 defense, which of course means a six- 
man line with one linebacker. The secondary defense 
doesn t play a man-f or-man defense. It becomes a zone 
defense and the four backs just drop back like an 
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Fig. 42. Umbrella defense. 
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umbrella opening up and cover their own zones. Some 
times one or both o f the ends will drop off and cover in 
the flat zone. Usually this is done on the weak side. 
However, there is no set pattern to follow on this, so 
that makes it a guessing game for the quarterback. 

Actually, there are only four men rushing the passer. 
This also stops your trap plays up the middle. The full 
back is in there so tight against the line that he is a 
hard man for the end to block. In almost any offense 
die end has a tough time getting to the fullback to 
block him, and this way it becomes even more dif 
ficult to get a blocking angle on him. As a result, he is 
standing rigbt in the hole for traps up the center. This 
defense has proved quite effective on occasions, but 
offenses undoubtedly will pick out more holes in it as 
time goes on and it is used more often. 

CARRYING THE BALL 

There is always the problem of just how often the 
quarterback should carry the ball, over and above 
sneaks for short yardage. In the "split-T" formation, 
the quarterback carries the ball much more often than 
in the regulation **T* because many of his plays are of 
the optional variety. A "split-T" quarterback deter 
mines whether he keeps the ball and carries it, or 
whether he laterals it on out to another back, on just 
how the defensive tackle and end play him. A regula 
tion T formation quarterback makes his choice of 
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whether he carries the ball or throws it from a passing 
situation by whether his ends are covered, or whether 
the defense retreats sufficiently to allow him to make 
yardage running. 

I have carried the ball more in recent years because 
the defense reached the point where it would drop off 
every time I went back to pass. I was tabbed as an 
automatic passer and the secondary just backed up 
and doubled up on my receivers. It finally reached the 
point where thfs worked a hardship on my receivers, 
and that s when I started carrying the ball more. I 
probably should run a lot more than I actually do. But 
to my way of thinking, the quickest and easiest way 
to get to a certain point in football is to throw the ball 
there. 

As a result, when I go back to pass, I seldom think in 
advance that I may run the ball. I go back there pri 
marily to pass the ball, not run with it. Even if I start 
running around the end, I will lope along, waiting for 
someone to work clear downfield so I can throw the 
ball to him. Hindsight is always better than foresight, 
and often it seems after a play is over that I might have 
made a first down if I had taken off and run with the 
ball. However, whether to throw the ball or run with it 
is a decision that must be made very quickly, and once 
you have made it, that is that. There s no percentage 
in second-guessing yourself. There s enough of that 
done in the stands. 
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Coaches and quarterbacks would do well to spend 
more time on this phase of the game. It is only human 
nature for a quarterback to want to devote as much 
attention as possible working on his hand-offs and his 
passing in practice because that is what he does the 
most. As a result, the quarterback loses a lot of the 
fundamentals of running., or just never gets around to 
learning them. Thus, when it does become necessary 
for him to carry the ball, he can t do it Either he s 
never learned how to carry the ball or else he s for 
gotten. 

For instance, I ran out of a single- wing formation at 
Northwestern and, of course, carried the ball a great 
deal. Even though I was probably considered more 
of a passer than a runner, I still could gain fairly con 
sistently in carrying the ball. Then I switched over to 
the *T* formation as a professional, and practically 
forgot about my running. Now that I am running a 
little more to add variety to our attack, I keep re 
calling from time to time the fundamental things I used 
to do in carrying the ball, but had forgotten in the 
meantime. Human nature is the toughest thing to lick 
almost anywhere, and that s what it amounts to here. 
If the quarterback can force himself to run, he will add 
punch to his attack, and also become a better runner 
as he goes along. 

Our passing attack never was stopped in the All- 
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American Conference, and it s seldom been harnessed 
in the National League. However., in the National 
League, clubs have begun to double-team our re 
ceivers. This makes it hard for our receivers to get 
into the open. However, when clubs double-team on 
your receivers, that merely opens up a weakness else 
where. They can t cover all the receivers with extra 
men and still cover the running. Primarily, they have 
been moving their linebackers out to help against our 
receivers, and that leaves wide open spaces back there 
with no one to cover the passer if he decides to run. 
That s one of the big reasons I m running. 

PASS DEFENSE 

Every "T" formation quarterback should be well 
versed on pass defense. After all, he is supposed to 
know more about passing than any man on the team, 
and this knowledge can be applied just as beneficially 
to defense as offense. Collegiate football did away with 
the two-platoon system and its specialists after the 
1952 season, so you will see a progressive trend with 
"T" formation quarterbacks becoming standouts on 
pass defense in the years to come. 

Actually, many of the finest professional T* forma 
tion quarterbacks have been used on defense too when 
the going got rough. Sammy Baugh, the greatest of 
them all, used to be tossed in on defense by the Wash- 
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ington Redskins when there was particular pressure on 
a pass play. And lie usually delivered there, as he did 
when he was doing the passing. 

In the first place, a pass defender starts out with two 
strikes on him. It is impossible, in my opinion, to stop 
a perfect pass because the offensive man knows where 
he is going and the defensive player can only guess. 
The best a defensive man can hope for is his line rush 
ing hard enough that the passer must throw quickly 
or off balance. The pass-defense man is always working 
to stay close to the offensive man he is covering. On the 
other hand, he can t stay too close, either, or he will be 
faked out of position by the maneuvering man. If a 
defensive back ever lets a good receiver get a full step 
advantage on him, he s out of business. The main ob 
jective of the defensive back is to stay between the 
goal line and the receiver. Never let that receiver get 
behind you! 

A good pass-defense man works a lot like an accom 
plished basketball player. The guard in basketball al 
ways attempts to stay between his man and the basket 
He crouches, knees bent, and he is ready to move in 
any direction at any time. Many pass defense men for 
get about the ball on a pass and just try to watch the 
man they are covering. That is a fatal mistake. Never 
be guilty of it. 

The only way to cover a receiver successfully is to 
watch the passer, the receiver, and the ball You must 
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have peripheral vision, the ability to cover a wide 
space at a glance. This is something that can be ac 
quired by most players if they devote some time 
and attention to it on the practice field. Once the ball 
is in the air, the pass defender s job is reduced to 
playing the ball. The same principle applies to the de 
fender as to the receiver in trying to meet the ball at 
the highest possible point in the air. Let s put it this 
way: Any time the ball is in the air, converge on it! 

Some teams play a man-to-man defense against pass 
ing. Others use a zone defense, similar to basketball. 
However, the Cleveland Browns employ a combina 
tion of both. When you are playing a semi-zone, the 
defensive backs should cover deep and to the outside. 
Those are the vulnerable spots through which a team 
can go all the way to a touchdown on a completed pass. 
The advantage of having a zone to be responsible for 
stems from the fact that, no matter how many fakes are 
involved along the way, all of the receivers are not go 
ing to end up in one spot So, if each zone is covered 
by definite assignment, the receiver is never going to 
find himself out in the open without a defender nearby. 

One of the most important things in pass defense is 
to have the players talk to each other back there, and 
tell each other what the men they are covering are do 
ing "Watch for a switch," "Watch for an X-pattern," 
"My man is blocking," and that sort of thing. Let s as 
sume I am the safety man on pass defense. The ball is 
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snapped, and I see my man blocked. I m free on the 
inside. So, right away I tell the rest of the secondary 
what happened. The halfbacks can immediately play 
their men much tougher on the outside. Then if their 
men suddenly swing inside, I m there to help them. 
There s nothing tricky about this maneuver. It is sim 
ply a matter of talking to each other and keeping each 
other posted. 

So, let s sum it all up. You re the safety man and 
there is a receiver starting downfield. Don t concen 
trate on him too closely. Pick him up, but ignore his 
fakes if you can and still keep with him. Watch that 
man with the ball the passer. Nine times out of ten 
his eyes will give him away. He must look at the man 
to whom he is going to pass. He may eye-fake you too 
along the way, but he still is going to have to come 
back to looking at his receiver. Then when the ball is 
in the air, forget about the man. Play that ball! That s 
about all the mechanics there are to being a good pass- 
defense man, but, even so, there are only a few out 
standing pass defenders in football. If you work hard 
at it, this is an opportunity for increasing your value to 
your team. 

KICKING 

It isn t necessary to be an accomplished kicker in 
order to become a good "T" formation quarterback, 
but you certainly should be able to do some punting. 
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The threat that the quarterback may quick-kick adds 
to the defensive club s woes and helps create confusion 
on how to play him. Glenn Dobbs and Bob Waterfield 
are both excellent kickers and the former could quidk- 
kick as far as most punters could boot the ball under 
normal conditions. 

Then there is the reverse advantage of being able to 
pass from a full punt formation. Almost every team has 
at least one fake kick and pass play, and if the club, 
when it lines up, must rely on its punter to do the pass 
ing in order to make the play look legitimate, much of 
the effectiveness of the play will be gone. 

Fundamentals of Punting 

I never have been considered a great punter, but I 
have enjoyed the advantage every day of watching one 
of the best in the history of the game Horace Gillom. 
He is a powerful kicker who relies a great deal on the 
natural power in his legs. 

Once again, good kicking is a result of constant prac 
tice, although punting is not as complicated as some 
other mechanics of the game. One of the most impor 
tant points in punting is dropping the ball properly on 
the punter s instep. This varies according to the indi 
vidual kicker s desires, but basically it is dropped with 
the laces of the ball upward for better control and dis 
tance. I think it is a serious mistake for a coach to at 
tempt to change a player s kicking stance if he is punt- 
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ing successfully. Many good young kickers have been 
unable to adjust to different methods and eventually 
passed up this phase of the game. 

The lacker should take the pass from center and grip 
the ball in whatever manner he prefers. It can be held 
with both hands near the middle in a cradling effect, 
or with a hand at either end. The ball should be held 
directly in front of the kicker with the arms comfort- 
ably outstretched, but not tense. A right-footed kicker 
generally takes a short step with his right foot, and then 
a full step with his left, dropping the ball at this point. 
His right foot meanwhile is swinging forward to meet 
the ball. Of course, the step is merely reversed for left- 
footed kickers. The kicking foot must be swung for 
ward in a straight arc, with the leg straightened out 
and the toe pointed as the foot meets the ball. Then the 
kicker must follow through the same as the passer does 
when he releases the ball. 

There s nothing particularly complicated about 
punting, but there is a lot to be said for the mental side 
of kicking. A good kicker uses his head as well as his 
foot. He must always know where he wants to kick the 
ball, not just cut loose and see how far he can boot it. 
Accuracy and distance are the aims of every punter. Of 
the two, I believe accuracy actually is the more impor 
tant and, therefore, the kickers should spend more time 
on that when practicing than on kicking for sheer dis 
tance. 
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Kicking out of bounds is one of the most delicate and 
skilled techniques of the game. A good punter who can 
kick the ball out of bounds near his opponent s goal 
line, can keep the pressure on the other club most of 
the game. Then, one fumble by the opposition and you 
are in a position to move in for some quick points. 

There s another element to controlling your punts 
that is almost as vital as kicking out of bounds. That is 
the knack of kicking away from the safety man. A good 
safety man, plus a hard blocking team that gives him 
plenty of help, makes a tough combination. Don t for 
get, a safety man has a running start with the ball and 
a lot of space in which to maneuver while he is getting 
up steam. So, if you feel the other team s safety man is 
a real threat to go all the way, have your punter kick 
away from him, even if it means the kick will carry less 
distance than attempting to boot over his head. If he is 
a good safety man and plays his position properly, it is 
practically impossible to kick over him, anyway. 

Spread-Punt Formation 

In the spread-punt formation, your linemen are split 
about the same distance as in the "split-T" formation. 
This allows your linemen more room to maneuver and 
furnishes a good punt coverage downfield. In the 
spread-punt both guards block, depending on how 
the defense lines up. If there are two men opposite the 
guard instead of one, then he should block the outside 
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man. If there are two men in between him and the next 
offensive man over, then he should block the closest 
man to him. The quarterback assumes a position five or 
six yards behind the line of scrimmage and takes the 
first man through. He has no definite assignment other 
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Fig. 43. Spread-punt formation. 

than this. In the spread punt, the whole object is just 
to slow down the defensive men, not block them down. 

Closed-Punt Formation 

When you elect to put your team in the closed-punt 
formation, pull the linemen in tight together. The ends 
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then become your main weapons to get downfield in a 
hurry to cover the punt The left tackle should take a 
step back with his outside foot to form a "pocket" Both 
guards and center should stand stationary. The right 
tackle then should take a drop step with his right foot, 
much as the left tackle did with his left foot. This puts 
the right tackle directly in front of the right halfback, 
who takes one step out with his left foot to form an- 



o 

Fig. 44. Closed-punt formation. 

other pocket on the right side to protect the kicker. 
Once again, the quarterback just helps out on the first 
man to come through. With a left-footed kicker, the 
extra man would line up on the left, because the idea 
is to furnish the kicking foot with the most protection. 
The whole purpose behind the closed-punt formation 
is to give the kicker a lane of protection from which 

he can punt 
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Place Kicking 

While punting is basically a defensive maneuver, 
place kicking is strictly an offensive measure. So, if it 
means points to your club, it is worth learning. I m not 
going to attempt to give you the fundamentals of 
place kicking as they are quite elementary. But it is 
practice and co-ordination that make a great place 



Fig. 45. Place lack formation. 
HOLDER 

KICKER 

lacker. Of course, we have one of the finest who ever 
played the game in Lou (The Toe) Groza, and I have 
seen him spend literally hours and hours just going 
through the automatic motion of place kicking. As for 
the formation used in place kicking, it is a tight align 
ment, much like the closed punt. However, the ends 
play in tight against the tackles and it thus becomes the 
ends who drop step back in forming the protective line. 
This solid protective line is the answer to holding the 
defense; the rushers can charge around the outside, if 
they want to. If the place kicker gets his kick off as he 
should, there s no chance for the defense to run around 
the outside of the line in time to block the kick. 
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Halfbacks and 
Fullbacks 



CHAPTER MAY NOT BE NECESSARY, BUT I DON^T 

feel that any book on *T* formation quarter-backing 
would be complete without some reference to the other 
members of the backfield with whom you work so 
closely. Therefore, I would like to cover the basic fun 
damentals of the other backfield positions. Let s start 
with the stance. 
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SfancB 

The Cleveland Browns backs are taught to start from 
a three-point stance, with one hand down. Feet should 
be comfortably spread. There is no set distance that 
can be put down because the amount of spread is de 
termined by the individual involved. A general rule 
could be to spread the feet the approximate width of 
the shoulders. As for the alignment of the feet, Brown 
backs usually line up with the toe of one foot about 
even with the instep of the other. 

Hips should be lined up slightly lower than the head 
with the back in pretty much of a straight line parallel 
to the ground. The head should be up with the eyes 
looking straight ahead. The knees should not be bent 
too much because if they are then the pkyer must un 
coil before he can get started. 

The weight of the entire body should be evenly bal 
anced on die balls of the two feet. Even though the 
hand is touching the ground, there never should be any 
weight on it or the player will be off balance. If the 
player s balance tilts forward, as it would if the weight 
comes on to the hand, then he will have trouble getting 
started when the ball is snapped. Keep the weight and 
balance constant at all times. Leaning is a sure tip-off 
to the opposition which way you are going and that 
often can ruin the whole play. Along the same line, 
keep your shoulders pointed straight ahead too, be- 
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cause a tilt in either direction is another clue which the 
defense often picks up. 

Sfarf 

Teams have "Go" signals so that the entire club can 
start at the same time. Make sure you are with them 
since one back s tardy start can riddle the timing of a 
play. The quarterback is calling out his cadence loudly 
and clearly and every player should count with him. 
You know from his ready-set-4et*$ go, just when the 
actual count is going to start. So count right along with 
him to yourself. Don t wait for the starting number, 
any more than the quarterback does. Anticipate the 
starting signal and begin your action at the time he 
calls it, not after he calls it. 

You already have read about the advantages of 
pushing off by the quarterback. The other backs should 
be equally set to charge on the "Go" signal. Don t roll 
out of your stance. Charge out of there fast and run 
hard until the play is over, whether you carry the ball 
or not. 

Hand-Offs 

The receiving back should line himself up with the 
defensive hole. There must be a definite point of ex 
change and the back should be figuring how he is going 
to hit that defensive hole by the quickest route after he 
takes the ball. 
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One of the best means for the receiving back to fig 
ure out his shortest route to the defensive hole is for 
him to look straight ahead, but watch the ball and the 
defensive hole at the same time. It becomes a matter 
of his applying the same peripheral vision that a quar 
terback does when he looks downfield and tries to gain 
a full view of the entire area where his potential re 
ceivers are maneuvering. The actual fundamentals 
employed by the receiving backs in taking the hand-off 
from the quarterback, were covered in the receiving 
back s portion of the chapter on hand-offs. 

Faking 

The necessity for faking is as vital to the receiving 
backs as it is to the quarterback. True, the quarterback 
fakes on almost every play, but remember that there 
are three others in the backfield, and if each of them 
executes his fake well, the defense is much more con 
cerned than if it needs to concentrate on watching the 
quarterback only. 

There s nothing more feeble than a lazy fake, or 
more useless. Cany out every fake clear past the line 
of scrimmage. Be a good actor! Normally, die receiving 
back s fake is that he actually has taken the ball. If he 
is to be a convincing actor, the back must fake well and 
run hard, or the defense will discover immediately that 
he does not have the ball and go after the ball carrier 
himself. 
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Utilize the same movements when faking as when 
you really take the ball. Whip that outside arm across 
as though you were receiving the ball and swing the in 
side arm up as though you wanted to get the ball cra 
dled before it gets away. Then fake transferring the 
ball to a carrying position under your arm, and strike 
out like mad. Never admit you are faking until after 
you have gotten out ahead of the ball carrier. By that 
time you may have pulled some of the defense out with 
you, and if you haven t, you then are in an excellent 
position to become an effective blocker if lie is coming 
your way. 

The best test of whether you are faking convincingly 
or not, is how often the defense tackles you when you 
don*t have the ball. Defenders normally won t waste a 
tackle on you just to smack you down, because they 
want to get at that ball carrier and they can t do that 
knocking you down somewhere else. Remember above 
all things in faking: Your best fake is hard running! 

USE THAT FULLBACK 

With a man like Marion Motley at the fullback posi 
tion, the Browns would be missing a tremendous possi 
bility if they didn t make the most of his ability. And, 
as you know, Paul Brown is not the kind of coach to 
miss a bet like this. We use Motley to the utmost, and 
many other football teams would do well to make bet 
ter use of their fullbacks. I am going to list here some 
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of the strongest fullback plays that have made yardage 

consistently in the history of the Browns. 

Fullback Counter Left and Right 

This is a "counter" play, and perhaps I shouldn t 
lead with it. But as I mentioned previously, a quarter 
back should not think of his plays as a sequence series. 
He should think of them as individual plays that can be 
applied whenever and wherever needed to solve a cer 
tain defensive situation. In the fullback counter left, 





Fig. 46. Fullback counter left and right. 

the quarterback hands the ball to the fullback barrel 
ling straight ahead over his own left guard. The quar 
terback then fakes a hand-off to the left halfback as he 
swings by laterally to his right. 

There is a variant of this play in which the offensive 
left halfback moves first with his fake to the right. In 
this instance, the fullback waits until the halfback has 
made his move and then comes through behind him to 
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take the hand-off from the quarterback. While the 
quarterback is faking to the left half swinging across, 
the fullback must take a counter step. He must make 
this counter step for timing purposes so the halfback 
will have time to clear past the quarterback with his 
fake before the fullback cuts past to really take the ball. 
The fullback counter right works the same way in the 
opposite direction with the right half making the fake. 
As in all of our basic plays, there are many variations 
of the formations that the quarterback can designate. 
For instance, he can call these from an opposite-right 
or left, a wing-right or left, flood-right or left, double- 
wing-right or left, or a double-flex-right or left. Keep 
these variations in mind when you read about all the 
following plays. 

Fullback Trap Left and Right 

We have mentioned trapping before and here is a 
play that is especially designed to accommodate that 
hard charging tackle who insists on blasting across the 
line under full steam. In the fullback trap left, the 
quarterback turns and hands the ball to the fullback 
going up the middle. The quarterback then fakes to the 
right halfback swinging to his left Sometimes I fake to 
the fullback and give the ball to the halfback off-tackle 
to add deception to this play. 

The advantage of the fullback trap maneuver is that 
when the two halfbacks sweep to die left, this has a 
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tendency to draw the defensive right tackle to the left 
with them. This sets up the tackle even better for the 
offensive right guard, who comes across from behind 
the line to trap the tackle. Fullback trap right works in 
just the opposite direction with the offensive left guard 
performing the trap on the defensive left tackle as the 
two halfbacks fake to the right. 





Fig. 47. Fullback trap left and right. 

This play will work successfully only against a hard- 
charging tackle. The tackle who waits, instead of 
zooming across the line, will be standing in the hole. 
One of the toughest men to trap I ever faced was Arnie 
Weinmeister of the New York Giants. He was uncanny. 
When we were going to pass, he would come across 
that line like a rocket We would figure we had him 
then and would call a trap play for him. However, that 
time he would decide not to charge and there he would 
be standing there waiting for the fullback. 

Fullback Trap Off-Tackle Left and Right 

The fullback trap off-tackle left is basically the same 
play as the fullback trap left, except in this instance, 
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you set up the end instead of the tackle. Ends are more 
apt to be trapped than tackles because their initial 
charge is one straight across the line and there is no 
chance to smell a rat by being let in" with a half 
hearted block applied against them. Smart tackles de 
tect a soft block and often react instantly and avoid 
the trap. 

In the futtback trap off-tacJde left, we usually fake a 
pass. We flex both ends and send the right end down in 
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Fig. 48. Fullback trap off-tackle left and right. 

a Z-out The left end goes downfield as if to receive a 
pass and then comes back to block. Both halfbacks go 
down to work on the secondary, faking as if to receive 
a pass first The defensive right end is trapped by the 
offensive right guard coming across. The fullback trap 
off-tackle right works just the opposite, with the defen 
sive left end being blocked as the fullback goes off- 
tackle right where the end has been removed. 
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Fake Flip Fullback Off-Tackle Left and Right 

In this play, the left halfback breaks quickly to the 
left while the quarterback quickly fakes a long pitch- 
out, and slips it to the fullback going off-tackle. This is 
another means of getting the defensive end to loosen 
up and chase the fake sweeping halfback thereby 
making it easier to block the end to the outside so the 
fullback can slide off-tackle. 

In this instance, the right end is flexed to go down- 
field on a fake pass and the offensive left end bears out 
with the defensive right end to crowd him outside. The 
offensive right guard pulls out and blocks the outside 
linebacker. This play normally is run out of a wing-left 
or right, but it can be run from an opposite-right or 
left. Of course, the fake flip fullback off-tackle right 
works in just the opposite direction from the left. 




Fig. 49. Fake flip fullback off-tackle left and right 
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One of the most important phases of this play is the 
fullback s taking those two vital steps laterally in the 
direction the pky is going. He must make those two 
steps before heading in over tackle. For example, when 
the halfback swings rapidly to the left, and the fullback 
takes those two quick steps to the left too, then the ap 
pearance is that the entire backfield is going to swing 
around its own left end. Also, when the quarterback 
makes his fake pitch to the halfback, his motion will 
carry him approximately a yard and a half to the left. 
So, if the fullback were to head straight for the hole 
from his starting position, he would run the risk 
of bumping the quarterback instead of being wide 
enough to take the ball smoothly. 

Fullback Slant Off-TacHe Left and Right 

The fullback slant off-tackle play is the standard *T* 
formation power play off either tackle. It is considered 
by many coaches to be the strongest play for short 
yardage in the "T" formation. If the blocking is decent, 
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Fig. 50. Fullback slant off-tackle left and right 
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it is almost impossible for the defense to stop the play 
cold. Running from the standard *T* to the left, the 
end blocks on the end and the tackle on the tackle, 
while the left half leads the play and takes the outside 
linebacker. The offensive left guard gets the middle 
linebacker, the center takes the middle guard, and the 
right side of the offensive line goes downfield to wo" k 
on the secondary. 

A variation of your blocking assignments on this play 
can put the offensive left end on the outside linebacker 
and let the offensive left half leading the play handle 
the defensive right end. (Naturally, the play to the 
right is just the opposite. ) This is straight power foot 
ball with little effort to fake, or otherwise maneuver to 
spread the defense. But it s hard to stop without a gain. 

NOW YOUR HALFBACKS 

As you may have surmised, the Browns use their 
halfbacks more as receivers and as open ball carriers 
than for power purposes. They also should be used on 
quick openers as much as possible. 

Owing to the small number of plays the Browns use, 
as compared to some play-happy clubs, I am going to 
list here only a few of our basic plays that depend on 
the halfbacks as ball carriers. Of course, there are nu 
merous variations of these plays that the quarterback 
can designate. Let s start with our halfback dive left 
and right . 
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Halfback D/Ve Left and Right 

This is our standard quick-opener play between 
guard and tackle. To the left, it is a hand-off to the left 
halfback, and to the right the ball goes to the right half 
back. We ll start with the left. 

There are many methods of blocking on this particu 
lar play. One that has found a great deal of success 





Fig. 51. Halfback dive left and right 

with a defensive line that pinches very strongly is a 
cross block, in which the offensive left guard "posts* 
the defensive right tackle. By "posting," I mean tie 
offensive player doesn t necessarily block the defen 
sive player, but merely checks fo momentarily tibe 
Browns never "brush-block/" This allows enough time 
for the halfback to pass through the hole in the line. 

The real key to die success of this play is the block 
on the defensive middle guard. The offensive center 
posts the middle guard, and if he has trouble handling 
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hi-m &gt; the Hocking can be adjusted so the offensive left 
tackle can come across and help to smother him. 

Although this is a simple play, timing must be exact 
if it is to be completely successful. The blocking must 
be executed quickly enough so there is no need for 
hesitancy on the part of the halfback carrying the ball. 
He must be able to head for the hole as rapidly as on 
any standard play, for any delay will ruin the results. 
Among the other offensive formations from which this 
play can work are opposite-right or left, wing-right or 
left, fullback-right or left, and split-right or left. 

Halfback Off-Tackle Left and Right 

Here is another typical Browns play. It is not tricky 
or involved. However, with such halfbacks as Ken Car 
penter and others operating it, it s almost a sure yard 
age gainer every time because it gets the blocking 
power out ahead of the runner quickly. It works 
equally well to either side, but we ll pin our description 
of it on the left. 

The left halfback swings wide to draw the defensive 
right end out for an easy man-to-man block by the 
offensive end. Actually, the halfback keeps right on go 
ing to get the defensive halfback on his side. The full 
back heads up the middle faking a trap play. This play 
and the fullback trap right look alike. The backs do the 
same thing, the fullback going up the middle first. The 
defensive right tackle is drawn in for an easy man-to- 
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man block by the offensive left tackle. The right guard 
pulls to get the outside linebacker and the fullback pre 
tends he has the ball. If the defense tackles the full 
back, then the fullback has done a good job on his fake. 
We don t want him actually to go through. He should 
be tackled, if his fake is as good as it should be. 

This play also can be executed with the on-side half 
back, fullback and pulling guard all leading the play 
through the hole in a strict concentration of power. 
This is a version of the play that was utilised many, 




Fig. 52. Halfback off-tacHe left and right 

many times by the powerful Philadelphia Eagles of a 
few years ago with their great running back, Steve Van 
Buren. Van Buren was one of the most powerful run 
ning backs I have ever seen. Give him the blocking 
power ahead of him that this play makes available, and 
it was practically impossible to stop him. All the teams 
the Eagles were beating at that time knew this play 
was coming, but they couldn t do a thing about it. 
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Halfback End Run Left and Righf 

This is another case where a fundamental play can 
be used with fine results if elementary faking and 
blocking are applied. It ends up with the right halfback 
carrying to the left, and the left halfback leading the 
play. For illustration, we ll describe the play to the left, 
with just the opposite applying to the right. 

There are several ways this play can be run, but we 
usually favor faking the fullback trap with the halfback 





Fig. 53. Halfback end run left and right 

this time going around end instead of off tackle. We 
actually trap the tackle to make it look like a trap play. 
Even though a blocker is lost by this means, it accom 
plishes the purpose of freezing the defense momen 
tarily on what the opposition thinks is an inside play 
before the sweep finally develops. Once again, it be 
comes a matter of finesse. 
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As diagramed here, it can be run by pulling both 
guards, with the right trapping on the defensive right 
tackle where the fullback goes by. Or it can be exe 
cuted equally well by having both guards, the left half 
back, and the fallback leading the play around end* 
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TWELVE 



For Young Players and 
Their Parents 



JlVs A PROFESSIONAL FOOTRAIi PLAYER I OFTEN SPEAK 

to young players and their parents at various school 
banquets, civic functions, and similar occasions. I 
would like to end this book by passing on to you the 
information I give in my talks. Some older players may 
not take this information too seriously, but I really be 
lieve every word of it. In fact, what I m about to tell 
you has been my creed throughout my playing days. 
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And the older I get, the more firmly convinced I am 
that it is right 

Teamworfc 

First of all, I want to tell you that the most impor 
tant thing you can contribute to football is teamwork! 
A good football team is successful because it is a team 
a unit instead of just a bunch of individuals. The 
Cleveland Browns have always been good because 
they are a team. Coach Paul Brown wouldn t let it be 
any other way. We don t care who scores the touch 
downs, who completes the most passes, who makes the 
most yardage, or who gets his name in the headlines 
most often. We are all human and naturally we enjoy 
seeing our names in the papers, but that doesn t buy 
our families bread and butter. The most important 
thing to us is winning the ball game and we can t do 
that without pulling together as a team. 

We don t care whether a person is Catholic, Protes 
tant, or Jewish, or whether he s white, colored, or Chi 
nese. For instance, Marion Motley is a Negro. As long 
as he keeps those big 250- and 260-pound tackles off 
me, I love the guy! That s his job, as far as I m con 
cerned, and that helps me perform my best at quarter 
back. If we all do our jobs, we have a good team, and 
that s all in which any of us are interested. Any thought 
of the color of one of our teammates never enters our 

minds. 
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Three years ago, Marion was ejected from a game 
with the Washington Redskins for fighting. He had 
been slugged early and often during the game and 
after being worked over real good one time, he got up 
and swung back. As is usually the case, that s when the 
official came running up and tossed him out of the 
game. After the game, I got Marion alone and told him 
exactly what I thought. I told him in strong language 
that I didn t care what they called him. At a time like 
that it was necessary for him to swallow his pride. I 
impressed on him that he was much too important to 
the team to miss the game just to defend his own pride. 
His job was to help win the ball game. That would give 
him all the satisfaction he would need from the other 



"If Lou Groza gets thrown out of the game, who is 
going to kick the field goals and extra points? I asked 
him. "If I get kicked out, who is going to pass? None of 
us can afford to be tossed out of the game. We owe it 
to the team to be in there. And that s what we re paid 
for!" Marion listened to my tirade like the great guy 
he is, and agreed with every word of it. He s never 
been booted out of a game since. 

Let Youngsters Play 

Athletics are the greatest thing in the world for 
youngsters. It is in sports that they learn many of the 
important lessons they will carry through the rest of 
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their lives. They learn to give, and to take, and to share 
the other fellows* problems. They find out what it 
means to help one another. And they discover how to 
win modestly and lose without alibiing. They learn all 
of these things, and many others, on the athletic fields 
quicker and better than almost anywhere else. 

The finest people I have ever met have been con 
nected with athletics in one way or another, and I have 
always earnestly believed that team players become 
better men, generally speaking, than players in indi 
vidual sports. For instance, seldom do you see tem 
perament shown on a football or baseball field as you 
see it displayed on a golf course or tennis court. And 
I like to play tennis and golf too. 

Training 

I firmly believe athletes should not smoke or drink. 
The Cleveland Browns, as a football team, are re 
quested not to smoke. Liquor, of course, is out of the 
question. 

As you are growing up, it is extremely important for 
you to have both a sound mind and a sound body. They 
go together. I m a grown man and I still don t smoke or 
drink. You may be interested to know that I turned 
down $1250 in one week for endorsements of ciga 
rettes and beer. And I needed the money! It just didn t 
seem right to me to go around telling young athletes 
not to smoke or drink and then let them pick up a 
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magazine and see that I was endorsing these very 
products when I didn t even use them. It was a matter 
of principle to me. 

Getting your rest at night is another simple but im 
portant part of training. Getting to bed early night 
after night is very important. For example, the Browns 
have a curfew during the season that is quite rigidly 
enforced. 

Your Parents 

Many of you probably can t understand why your 
parents want you to be in by 10:30 P.M., or why you 
can t go to a show on school nights. There are many 
things they ask you to do on which you can t under 
stand their thinking. My parents laid down plenty of 
restrictions for me, too, when I was going to high 
school, and I disagreed with many of them. In fact, 
there were times when I thought my parents were the 
meanest people on earth, and if you are honest with 
yourself you will admit you have had the same 
thoughts. However, now that I have become a parent, 
I realize tibe feelings my folks had at that time. 

Your parents aren t trying to give you a lot of idle 
conversation. They have your best interests at heart. 
They love you and want to keep you on the straight 
and narrow path. They have had many experiences in 
their lives and they want you to benefit from these ex 
periences. They can save you a lot of grief if you will 
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listen to them. Go along with them and you will be the 
one who benefits. 

Teachers and Coaches 

Your teachers and coaches have basically the same 
interest in you. There may even be occasions when 
they say things to you that hurt your feelings. How 
ever, normally, they don t mean to hurt you. Your 
teachers and coaches are generally doing their very 
best to prepare you as well as possible for the rugged 
future that may be confronting you when you leave 
school. 

And You Parents! 

Let s talk to you parents for a moment. Like many 
other fathers, one of the first things I do when I come 
home from work is to pick up the paper and start read 
ing. Then when the wife or the youngsters come 
around, sometimes I catch myself thinking, "Go away 
and leave me alone! I want to read the paper in peace/* 
That s all wrong, and Tm just as guilty on occasion as 
the next father. Every one of us should take time out 
to play with our youngsters. We should enjoy them and 
get to know them better. They have minds and inter 
ests of their own, and we should encourage them. 

For instance, I remember going to a football game 
once, and the man sitting in front of me had his small 
son and his two bosses with him. His son asked for a 
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hot dog during the course of the game, and the man 
immediately told the boy to be quiet and watch the 
game. Later, one of the bosses remarked he would like 
a soft drink, and the boy s father was off in a flash. Ob 
viously, the most important thing in that man s life 
should have been his son, not his bosses. If the man 
had been thinking clearly, he never would have 
slighted the youngster and then made such a fuss over 
a similar whim of his boss. 

Schoolwork 

And now, a word of caution to you young players 
don t slight your schoolwork. Get good grades if you 
can, and by all means learn to study and concentrate. 
Concentration is one of the most important things you 
can carry through life and that applies to everything 
from football right on through the business world. We 
are not all as smart as others, and there may be many in 
your classes who get much better grades than you. 
However, if you work hard and learn to concentrate, 
you will be taking a great deal more than grades out 
of the class. If you are playing football, concentrate 
100 per cent on football. If you are with your girl 
friend, concentrate 100 per cent on her. However, 
don t mix both interests at the same time. If you do, 
you won t get a good job done either way. 

Always try your best. If you can honestly say you 
have given something your best whether it s football, 
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schoolwork, or anything else that s all that anyone 
can ask of you. 

Some boys are born with better co-ordination than 
others. No matter how hard the boy with poor co-ordi 
nation works, he will never become a great athlete. He 
can become a good one, though, and have the satisfac 
tion that he did his best. The boy with good co-ordina 
tion will never become great unless he works hard. The 
poor student must work hard to get good grades. The 
good student can t coast or he will develop bad habits 
and become a lazy student. Nothing in this world is 
free. You must pay the price somewhere, somehow. 

Another thing don t look over the shoulder of the 
student in front of you to try and copy an answer in 
school. Don t cheat in any way. You may be able to get 
a better grade by copying, but you haven t learned 
anything and you are developing bad habits. When 
you get out of school and start making a living, you 
can t rely on someone else. I can t depend on someone 
else to throw the ball for me. I m on my own. Your 
father can t ask the neighbor next door what to do with 
his business problems. So rely on yourself to come up 
with the answers and you will discover a lot better 
answers as you go along. 

Look Ahead 

Playing football is fine, but never lose sight of the 
fact it is just a game that is a means to an end. Work 
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hard at the game, and enjoy it, but never forget that 
you can t play football all your life. If a player goes as 
far in the game as professional football, he has the 
chance to make some money from it and put aside a 
little in his savings account. However, even the pros 
can play the game only so long and then they must 
think of learning a business. 

If the player is thinking ahead, he will line up some 
thing for the time when his playing days are behind 
him. For instance, I know I can t play football forever, 
so during the last few years I have been learning the 
insurance business. The money I am earning now play 
ing football will support my family later, when I am 
getting started in my new business. Naturally, I do not 
mix insurance with football during the season, but the 
nature of professional football is such that we have a 
long off-season that can be utilised in any way we see 
fit. 

There s a thought I would like to leave with you in 
this connection. The headlines I receive from football 
are fine for my business they open many doors to me. 
However, once I get inside the door of a customer, I 
don t sell life insurance on my football ability. I sell 
only on my knowledge of insurance. For that reason I 
study it. Selling insurance is just like playing football, 
studying in school, or anything else. It s necessary to 
open the books and really work at what s inside not 
just look at the covers. 
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Here s fo Football! 

Football is a game, the most wonderful game in the 
world. I ve played football, thought football, and lived 
football all my life. Football has taught me how to work 
hard and play hard with my fellow men in the true 
spirit of sportsmanship. What I ve told you in this book 
is one result of that work and play. I have tried to put 
down the knowledge I have gained from my coaches 
and through competition with some of our country s 
finest players. I hope and trust that football will give 
you, especially you young men who are just beginning 
your playing days, the same permanent values it has 
given to me. 
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